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WILLIAM  AND  SUSAN. 
PART  I. 

Cl  DEAR  ZISTUR, 

1  'OPES  this  wull  foind  you  well  as  it 
laves  me  at  present.  I  was  very  zorry 
to  'ear  you  was  so  bad,  and  had  got  the 
feavor  so  much  in  your  insoide. — This 
cooms  to  give  yow  notice,  as  how  I  be 
going  to  send  back  your  zon  Willum 
to  yur,  seeing  as  how  I  am  forc'd  to  get 
a  bigger  buy  nor  He,  and  un  thats  fitter 
for  'ard  labour,  having  much  more  con- 
sarns  upon  my  'ands  than  foremaly ;  I 
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shall  send  umboy  the  waggin  to-morrow; 
my  woife  says  as  howyowll  foind  a  pound 
of'ogs  puddens  in  his  boondle,  which 
she  takes  it  yowll  loike,  caze  sick  volks 
are  apt  to  be  dainty.  From,  clear  zistur, 
your  looving  brother  till  dith. 

NATHANIEL  DICKSON." 

Susan  dear!  your  brother  William  is 
coming  home  to-morrow  (said  poor 
widow  Bennet,  as  soon  as  she  had  read 
the  letter.) 

Is  he  indeed,  mother?  said  Susan, 
(her  eyes  glistening  with  pleasure)  How 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  him  !  But  how 
sorry  he  will  be  to  see  you  ill  in  bed,  mo- 
ther!— But  perhaps  you'll  be  better  by 
to-morrow.  If  I  make  a  good  large  fire, 
mother,  and  if  I  put  the  arm  chair  quite 
close  to  it,  perhaps  you  will  get  up  to- 
morrow. The  sight  of  William  will  do 
you  good,  I  know  it  will :  and  then, 
continued  she,  when  you  will  have  him 
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to  nurse  you  as  well  as  me,  you  will  get 
better  and  better  every  day,  and  at  last 
you  will  be  quite  well:  won'tyou,mother? 

If  it  please  God.  Susan  ! 

Oh  mother,  I  know,  (replied  Susan 
eagerly)  I  mean — I  hope  it  will  please 
God! — Because  I  pray  toHim  every  night 
and  every  morning  to  make  you  well. 

Heaven  bless  you,  dear  child !  (said 
her  mother)  if  your  prayers  cannot  make 
me  well,  I  am  sure  they  make  me  happy. 
If  William,  if  my  dear  boy  is  but  as 
good  as  you  are;  if  he  has  not,  in  the 
two  years  he  has  been  away  from  me,  for- 
gotten the  principles  I  taught  him  from 
his  Bible,  I  shall  be  happy  and  content- 
ed whatever  may  happen  to  me. 

When  to-morrow  came,  Susan  was 
made  happy  by  the  fulfilment  of  her 
hopes.  She  put  the  room  nicely  to 
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rights — made  a  roasting  fire — placed  her 
mother  in  the  arm  chair — and  dressed 
herself  in  her  best  Sunday  clothes — As 
soon  as  all  this  was  done,  she  placed  her- 
self in  the  window,  to  watch  for  Wil- 
liam. She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
hill  that  the  w  aggon  was  to  come  down, 
and  only  removed  them  every  now  and 
then  to  cast  an  anxious  and  enquiring 
look  at  her  mother  ;  who,  cheered  and 
animated,  was  in  truth  as  much  better 
as  Susan  had  expected.  At  length  the 
wish'd-for  moment  came,  and  William 
arrived  in  high  health  and  spirits. 

William  was  a  good-natured,  tender- 
hearted and  clever  boy.  When  he  first 
left  his  mother,  he  was  also  very  good, 
but  he  was  then  so  young  that  his  good- 
ness was  not  sufficiently  settled, — and 
when  he  went  to  his  uncle's,  he  met 
with  many  trials  and  temptations,  and 
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instead  of  having  his  mother  to  watch 
over  and  help  him,  he  had  several  bad 
companions  who  enticed  and  persuaded 
him  to  do  wrong — At  first  he  used  to  re- 
fuse,— but  by  degrees  his  good  princi- 
ples began  to  give  way ;  and  when  he 
saw  other  boys  doing  wrong  things  and 
telling  lies,  without  being  found  out, 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
resist  following  their  examples,  He  left 
off  saying  his  prayers,  and  soon  after 
forgot  what  his  mother  had  so  often  told 
him — that  God  beheld  him  at  all  times, 
and  that  therefore  his  most  secret  faults 
were  not  unknown  to  Him.  Poor  Wil- 
liam ! — What  was  there  then  to  save 
him  from  all  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions with  which  he  was  surrounded  ? 

His  mother  had  been  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him,  being  aware  how  much 
children  require  the  constant  care  and 
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assistance  of  a  parent  to  keep  them  in 
the  right  path.  But  she  was  a  very 
poor  woman,  and  having  lost  her  hus- 
band, she  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
in  her  to  refuse  the  offer  her  brother 
made,  of  taking  William  and  bringing 
him  up  to  be  a  farmer — and  she  hoped 
that  he  would  supply  the  place  of  a  fa- 
ther to  him. 

And  so  perhaps  he  would,  but  that 
not  long  after  William  went,  Farmer 
Dickson's  first  wife  died,  and  the  year 
after  he  married  again,  and  his  new  \yife 
did  not  choose  that  her  husband  should 
waste  (as  she  called  it)  either  his  money 
or  his  time  upon  any  body  else's  child. 
She  thought  it  *e  more  fitting  that  all  he 
could  do,  should  be  for  the  good  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,"  and  therefore  she 
allowed  the  poor  man  no  peace  till  he 
had  promised  to  send  back  William  to 
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his  mother,  and  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  providing  for  him  in  future.  Having 
thus  secured  her  point,  she  sent  a  pound 
of  black  puddings  to  make  up  lo  his 
mother  for  the  disappointment. 

How  little  did  she  think,  that  in  re- 
moving this  poor  boy  from  the  house  of 
his  prosperous  uncle,  and  sending  him 
back  to  dwell  in  poverty  with  his  poor 
widowed  mother,  she  did  for  him  the 
kindest  action  the  most  benevolent  be- 
ing could  have  devised ! 

Susan,  my  dear! — I  shall  have  spun 
out  all  my  flax  this  afternoon,  and  now 
that  you  have  got  your  brother  to  go 
with  you,  you  can  take  it  to  the  village 
for  me,  and  lay  out  the  money,  dear ! 
You  are  old  enough  to  be  trusted  now, 
Susan,  and  as  long  as  I  can  depend  upon 
you,  you  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
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to  me.  We  shall  do  very  well  now 
(thank  God!)  for  I  am  able  to  sit  up 
best  part  of  the  day  at  my  spinning — 
and  you  are  always  industrious,  dear! 
and  then  William  earns  something  you 
know  by  digging,  so  that  we  shall  go  on 
comfortably  and  happily  again. 

But  indeed,  mother,  said  Susan,  if  you 
work  so  hard  at  your  spinning,  you'll 
make  yourself  ill  again  :  do  let  me  finish 
that  bit  of  flax  for  you,  I  shall  have  time 
enough  to  go  to  the  village  afterwards. 

No,  my  dear  girl  (said  her  mother), 
not  for  the  world,  you  would  be  very  late 
— and  it  would  be  dark  before  you  were 
home.  So  go,  Susan,  and  see  for  your 
brother;  put  on  your  things,  and  by 
that  time  my  thread  will  be  ready  for 
you.  I  wish  you  to  lay  out  the  money, 
dear,  in  bread  and  potatoes,  and  to  buy 
with  what  remains  two  ounces  of  tea, 
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and  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  When  you 
come  back,  love,  we  will  all  have  a  com- 
fortable dish  of  tea  together ;  I  feel  as  if 
it  would  do  me  good.  But,  Susan,  mind, 
I  charge  you  to  return  immediately,  that 
you  may  be  home  before  it  is  dark. 

Susan  obeyed  with  alacrity:  She 
found  her  brother  playing  with  some 
other  boys  in  a  field. — They  were  run- 
ning races. 

Which  wins?  which  is  foremost? 
said  those  who  were  looking  on. 

Tom's  the  first — No,  he  a'n't — Yes, 
he  is — Aye,  aye, — but  look  who  passes 
him, — William  wins, — huzza,  a  hollow 
thing — William  has  it  all  to  nothing, 
said  the  boys. 

William  marched  up  to  them  with 
all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath. 

Yes,  yes,  /ou've  won  it  to-day,  Will, 
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said  Tom,  but  to-morrow  we  11  run 
with  you  again — and  then,  may  he,  it 
will  be  my  turn — We'll  all  put  down  a 
penny  into  a  hat  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
all  start  fair  from  the  hedge,  and  who- 
ever touches  the'  hat  first,  shall  have 
all  the  money. 

Agreed,  said  one. 

Done,  said  another. 

Agreed,  said  William,  though  he  had 
not  at  that  time  a  penny  in  the  world. 

Susan  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to 
leave  his  companions,  and  to  walk  with 
her  to  the  village. 

Do — dear  William,  come  with  me, 
said  she ;  we  are  going  to  get  some  tea 
and  sugar,  and  mother  says  it  will  do 
her  good  ;  she  has  been  hard  at  work 
all  day ;  do  let  us  make  haste,  William. 

William  loved  his  mother  dearly,  and 
his  sister  Susan,  too — so  ho  left  his 
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play,  and  set  out  with  her  to  the 
village. 

Mind  you  don't  forget  our  race  then 
to-morrow,  said  Tom, — and  remember 
to  bring  your  penny  with  you. 

William  nodded  his  head — I  won't 
forget,  said  he. 

They  had  walked  about  half  a  mile 
without  William's  having  spoken  a 
word.  At  last — 

Susan,  said  he,  how  much  money 
are  you  to  get  for  that  thread  mother 
has  been  spinning  ? 

Half-a-guinea,  William, — but  why 
do  you  want  to  know  ? 

Oh,  I  was  only  thinking,  said  he, 
that  1  am  to  run  a  race  to-morrow.  I 
won  the  race  to-day,  you  know,  Susan, 
and  I  am  sure  (pretty  sure,  I  mean)  I 
shall  win  it  to-morrow,  because  I  can 
run  a  great  deal  faster  than  Tom  Simp- 
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son,  and  he  can  run  faster  than  Sam 
Wilmot,  or  any  of  the  other  boys  ;  so 
I  shall  certainly  win,  shan't  I,  Susan  ? 

I  dare  say  you  will,  my  dear  brother  ; 
but  what  has  your  winning  the  race  to 
do  with  this  thread  that  I  am  going  to 
sell? 

Oh,  it  has  nothing  particular  to  do 
with  it,  except  that  if  I  win  the  race, 
I  shall  win  the  money  out  of  the  hat  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  you  could  just  let  me 
have  a  penny  out  of  the  money  you  get 
for  the  thread,  why  I  could  give  it  back 
to  mother  to-morrow,  and  another  for 
yourself  into  the  bargain. 

But,  my  dear  William,  said  Susan, 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  let  you 
have  any  of  the  money,  because  it  will 
not  be  my  own.  It  is  all  mother's 
money,  you  know. 

I  know  that,  said   William,  and   I 
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should  not  have  thought  of  asking  you 
for  a  shilling,  or  even  a  sixpence  of  it ; 
but  just  one  penny,  you  know,  she 
would  never  have  miss *d,  and,  therefore, 
I  thought  to  be  sure,  as  I  wanted  it  so 
Tery  much,  you  would  have  given  it  me. 

But  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  give 
you  a  penny,  or  even  a  farthing,  that  is 
not  my  own,  said  Susan. 

Oh,  very  well,  said  William,  just  as 
you  please,  Susan ;  I  thought  you  had 
been  agoodnatured  girl,  and  would  have 
done  any  thing  to  please  me,  as  I'm  sure 
I  would  to  please  you. 

So  I  would,  indeed,  William,  do  any 
thing  I  could,  said  Susan  — but  you 
know,  I  must  lay  out  this  money  as  my 
mother  desired  me  : — she  told  me  she 
could  trust  to  me,  and  I  am  to  tell  her 
what  every  thing  costs. 

Well  then,  said  William,  how  easily 
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you  may  tell  her  the  tea,  or  the  sugar, 
or  any  thing  else  cost  a  penny  more 
than  it  did !  and  then,  you  know,  she 
will  never  be  any  the  wiser. 

What  ?  —tell  a  lie  ?  —  deceive — my 
mother? — Oh,  William  !  I  did  not  think 
you  could  have  been  so  wicked,  (said 
Susan)  bursting  into  tears. 

Dear  me !  what  a  fuss  you  make 
about  nothing!  saiaWilliam — pray  don't 
say  any  thing  more  about  it. — I  never 
heard  any  body  make  such  a  piece  of 
work  about  a  penny,  only  two  halfpence, 
only  a  penny,  repeated  he. — Come,  dry 
up  your  eyes,  for  you  see  we  are  come 
to  the  village,  and  you  don't  mean  to 
go  crying  through  the  street,  I  hope. 

William,  said  Susan,  stopping  and 
taking  his  hand,  dear  William, — pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  never  again  think 
of  doing  any  thing  so  wrong,  and  I 
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will  dry  up  my  tears  directly,  and  I 
will  persuade  my  mother  to  give  you 
one,  or  as  many  pennies  as  you  want : — 
do,  dear  William,  promise  me. 

I'll  promise  you  with  all  my  heart, 
Susan, — and  I'll  say  you  are  a  dear 
good  girl  into  the  bargain,  (said  he)  so 
let  us  kiss,  and  be  friends.  I  wish  I  was 
half  as  good  as  you,  Susan,— but  wish- 
ing and  having,  are  two  things. 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
shop  where  the  thread  was  to  be  sold. 
— Susan  received  the  money,  and  laid 
it  out  with  the  greatest  care  and  exact- 
ness.— Whilst  she  was  in  the  shop 
making  her  purchases,  William  stood 
at  the  door,  tying  on  a  lash  which  he 
had  just  made  to  his  whip. 

Hark!  how  nicely  it  smacks!  docs 
not  it,  Susan  ?  said  he. 
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Very  nicely,  indeed,  William;  but  I 
am  ready  to  go  home  now.  You  will 
carry  this  basket  of  bread  and  potatoes, 
won't  you,  William  ? 

Not  I,  —  said  William,  I  want  to 
smack  my  whip. — I  am  going  to  drive 
home,  said  he. 

Well,  I'll  try  if  I  can  carry  it  (said 
Susan,  who — where  nothing  was  to  be 
given  up  but  her  own  ease  or  pleasure 
— was'as  complying,  as  she  was  before 
firm  and  inflexible)  I'll  try  and  carry 
it,  and  you  shall  carry  this  small  parcel 
of  tea  and  sugar. 

Aye,  I  can  take  that  in  one  hand,  and 
use  my  whip  with  the  other  ;  so  give  it 
me,  Susan !  give  it  me  quick,  for  my 
horses  won't  stand,  (said  he)  pretending 
to  be  driving. 

Oh  !  but  yoH  won't  go  so  fast,  said 
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Susan  to  him,  I  can  never  keep  up 
with  you  if  you  do,  with  this  heavy 
basket. 

William,  however,  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  his  whip  ;  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment  always  got  the  better  of 
every  other  feeling,  and  off  he  went  full 
speed. — Susan  patiently  took  up  her 
basket,  which  was  in  truth  as  much  as 
she  could  carry,  and  walk'd  slowly  after 
him. 

"  Most  haste  however,  worst  speed." 
— William  stopped  so  often  to  put  new 
knots  on  to  the  iash  of  his  whip,  or  to 
pick  up  stones  to  chuck  them  in  the 
water,  &c. — that  Susan,  who  suffered 
nothing  to  delay  or  impede  her,  over- 
took him  just  as  he  got  on  the  common, 
which  was  half  way  home. 

And  here — -if  he  had  stopped  to  look 
at  Susan,  he  would  have  seen  how  tired 
c3 
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she  was,  and  would  have  carried  the 
basket  for  her, — But,  unluckily,  hi* 
eyes  were  caught  at  the  very  moment 
by  a  cricket  match,  that  some  boys 
were  playing  on  the  common : — He 
could  not  resist  such  a  temptation,  but 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  joined  their 
party. — One  of  the  boys  had  hurt  his 
hand  in  catching  the  ball,  and  therefore 
could  not  handle  his  bat ;  so  they  agreed 
to  let  William  take  his  innings  for 
him. 

Oh,  pray  don't,  my  dear  William  ! 
said  Susan,  we  shall  be  so  late  home, 
and  mother  charged  us  not  to  be  late, 
you  know. — 

I  shan't  be  five  minutes,  Susan,  I 
shan't,  indeed  ;  what  difference  can  five 
minutes  make  ? 

It  may  make  agreat  deal  of  difference, 
William — I  am  afraid  to  go  all  the  wa/ 
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without  you — Besides,  I  really  do  not 
think  I  can  carry  this  all  the  way  unless 
you  help  me. 

No  more  you  shall,  Susan,  I'll  carry 
it  every  step  of  the  way  myself  as  soon 
as  I  have  just  played  this  innings.  I  see 
you  are  tired,  Susan,  so  sit  down  and 
rest  yourself  on  the  bank,  and  I'll  be 
with  you  before  you  can  say  "  Jack  Ro-  , 
binson." 

Mother  will  be  waiting  for  her  tea 
(said  Susan.) 

Come,  if  you  mean  to  come,  it  must 
be  directly,  (said  the  boys  to  William) 
for  we  can't  wait. 

I'm  ready,  said  William  ;  and  away 
he  ran  up  to  the  wicket,  threw  down  his 
whip  and  his  parcel  of  tea  and  sugar  on- 
the  ground,  took  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  began  to  play. 

Susan   seated  herself  on   the  bank. 
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with  as  much  patience  as  she  could,  but 
anxiously  counted  every  minute  as  it 
passed. 

Five  minutes — ten  minutes — a  quarter 
of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  William  was 
still  in.  He  happened  to  be  a  remarka- 
bly good  hand  at  cricket,  and  there  was 
not  a  boy  that  could  bowl  him  out. 

Well  done! — well  done! — said  all 
those  on  his  side. 

If  we  don't  mind  what  we  are  about 
\ve  shall  lose  the  match,  (cried  the 
'others.) 

William  redoubled  his  exertions,  se- 
cretly exulting  in  his  own  success  ;  he 
gave  a  stroke  with  his  bat,  that  sent  the 
ball  to  a  great  distance,  and  gained  three 
notches  by  it,  which  won  the  game. 

Game  ! — game  ! — we've  won  the 
game,  cried  they  all.  Susan  jumped  up 
delighted  at  the  sound  ;  but  just  as  she 
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was  going  up  to  William  to  beg  him  to 
wait  no  longer,  the  biggest  boy  on  Wil- 
liam's side  declared  he  was  the  greatest 
dab  of  the  whole  set. 

I'll  bowl  him  out  for  all  that,  said 
another,  in  no  time. 

That  you  can't,  retorted  his  compa- 
nion. 

Come,  I'll  bet  you  sixpence  I  do. 

Adone ! — Come,  William,  there's  mo- 
ney bid  for  you,  play  your  best  now. 

Pray,  dear  William,  (said  Susan,  in 
the  most  persuasive  tone)  come  with 
me  now;  it  will  be  dark  before  we  are 
home.  Indeed  I  cannot  wait  for  you 
any  longer. 

I  don't  want  you  to  wait  for  me,  said 
William  impatiently;  I'd  rather  you 
would  not  wait. 

What*  would  you  have  me  go  home 
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nyself,  when  it  is  getting  so  late,  arid 
I  have  got  this  basket  to  carry  ?  I  did 
not  think,  William,  you  would  have 
been  so  unkind,  said  Susan,  the  tear? 
starting  into  her  eyes. 

I  can't  help  it, — I  can't  help  it,  said 
William;  and  (turning  from  her,  that  he 
might  not  see  her  cry)  he  went  back  to 
his  play. 

.Susan  dried  up  her  tears,  and  imme- 
diately resolved  to  go  home  by  herself. 
She  summoned  up  all  the  resolution  she 
was  mistress  of, — and  though  she  had  to 
pass  through  the  farm-yard  where  the 
great  dog  was,  and  to  go  down  the  lane 
where  the  Gipsies  had  pitched  their 
tents,  she  lifted  up  her  basket,  and 
determined  steadily  to  pursue  her  way. 
People  are  always  courageous  when  they 
know  they  are  doing  right.  I  am  doing 
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as  my  mother  bade  me  (said  Susan  to 
herself),  and  God  Almighty  will  take 
care  of  me. 

Susan  had  walked  across  the  common, 
and  was  just  entering  the  lane  at  the 
end  of  it,  when  William  was  bowled 
out.  The  boy  who  betted  against  him 
set  up  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  the  other 
blamed  him  for  playing  so  badly. 

I  played  as  well  as  I  could  indeed, 
said  William  ;  but  it  is  growing  so  dark, 
I  could  not  see  the  ball. 

At  these  words  William  recollected 
his  sister.  Susan ! — Susan  ! — I'll  come 
directly,  said  he,  hurrying  on  his  jacket 
and  waistcoat;  but  Susan  was  out  of 
sight,  and  hearing  too.  William's  pride 
and  pleasure  were  both  damped  at  this 
moment  by  his  having  been  beat;  and 
he  had  leisure  to  think,  and  feel  sorry 
that  he  had  let  her  go  without  him. 
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He  tore  after  her  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him>  calling  out  to  her  to 
stop  all  the  time.  He  did  not  overtake 
her,  however,  till  the  end  of  the  lane. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  come  at  last, 
William,  said  she,  because,  though  I 
could  have  got  home  very  well  without 
you,  you  have  got  the  tea  and  sugar 
you  know,  and  I'm  sure  mother  must 
have  been  waiting  this  hour  for  us. 

The  tea  and  sugar!  said  William  sud- 
tlenly  stopping.  Oh  Susan !  what  have 
I  done  with  them  ? 

Susan  clasped  her  hands  together  in 
silence,  whilst  William  looked  about 
him,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  his  parcel 
on  the  ground.  At  last  he  recollected 
that  he  had  thrown  it  down  on  the 
cricket-ground  when  he  began  to  play ; 
and  feeling  now  unfeignedly  sorry  for 
his  own  careless  and  silly  conduct,  he 
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resolved  to  go  back  to  the  place  and  fetch 
it  directly. 

I  shan't  be  long,  Susan,  said  he,  and 
off  he  set. 

Long,  however,  before  he  got  there, 
one  ill-disposed  boy  had  discovered  the 
treasure,  and  made  off  with  it. 

It  was  almost  dark  before  poor  Wil- 
liam got  back  to  Susan.  He  returned 
with  a  sorrowful  face,  crying,  It  is  gone, 
sister,  quite  gone ;  what  shall  1  do  ? 
Poor  Susan,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
disappointment,  burst  into  tears ;  Wil- 
liam took  up  the  basket,  and  they 
walked  sorrowfully  on. 

What  will  my  mother  say?  said  Susan, 

Oh  as  to  that,  said  William,  of  course 
you  won't  tell  her  how  it  has  happened ; 
you  won't,  I  mean,  be  a  tell-tale,  that  is, 
you'll  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter, 
won't  you,  Susan  ? 

VOL.  II.  D 
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I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean, 
William ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad 
enough  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter, 
if  I  know  how. 

That's  my  good  girl— my  own  dear 
Susan  !  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  that  we 
won't  mention  any  thing  about  the 
cricket  match.  I  am  really  very  sorry 
that  I  did  not  do  as  you  advised  me, 
Susan,  and  that  I  stopped  at  all  to  play 
with  those  boys  ;  but  as  it  is,  we  won't 
mention  to  mother  any  thing  about  it, 
but  just  tell  her,  that  some  boy  (you 
know  they  were  boys)  bigger  than  my- 
self, took  away  my  parcel  by  force,  and 
that  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  get  it 
back  again,  but  that  I  ran  after  him  so 
far  that  it  got  quite  late  before  we  could 
get  home. 

Why,  William,  said  Susan,  stopping, 
that  would  not  be  true. 
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I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  true 
or  not  true ;  all  I  know  is,  I  love  my 
mother  dearly,  and  I  don't  want  to 
make  her  angry  for  nothing;  therefore 
that's  what  I  shall  say,  and  I  hope 
you'll  say  the  same  for  my  sake. 

I  dare  not,  replied  Susan. 

Dare  not ! — why,  what  a  little  coward 
you  must  be ! 

I  don't  think  lam  a  coward, said  Susan. 

Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  then  ? 

Oh  William !  what  is  it  you  are  afraid 
of,  when  you  dare  not  tell  the  truth  f 

William  was  silent. 

You  have  forgotten  your  promise, 
William.  You  promised  me  you  would 
never  think  of  deceiving  any  body  again ; 
and  now,  because  you  dare  not  confess 
you  have  done  wrong,  you  want  to  tell 
a  lie,  and  persuade  me  to  do  the  same. 

William  walked  on  without  speaking 
D  2 
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a  word.  It  was  by  this  time  become 
dark  ;  they  were,  however,  nearly  at 
borne.  When  they  got  within  sight  of 
the  cottage,  and  saw  the  light  streaming 
through  the  window,  Susan  fancied 
her  mother's  anxiety,  and  hurried  on 
with  a  quicker  pace. 

Susan ! — my  dear  Susan !  said  Wil- 
liam (breaking  silence  at  last),  you  are 
quite  in  the  right,  I  know  you  are,  and 
J  will  keep  my  promise ;  and  I  hope 
God  will  forgive  me  for  having  intended 
to  tell  a  lie.  But  I  cannot, — indeed 
I  cannot,  tell  mother  myself.  So,  Su- 
san, you  shall  go  in  first,  and  tell  her 
all  the  truth-— the  whole  truth.  I  am 
not  afraid,  said  he,  (kissing  her)  that 
you  will  say  any  thing  unkind. 

When  Susan  reached  the  door,  she 
found  her  mother  standing  at  it  in  great 
anxiety.  My  dear  child,  said  she,  what 
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has  made  you  so  late  ?  Susan,  I  charged 
you  to  return  before  dark.  I  thought 
I  could  have  depended  upon  you.  How- 
ever, come  in.  Thank  God  you  are 
safe !  Come  in  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 

I  could  not  help  it  indeed,  dear  mo- 
ther, said  Susan,  with  great  difficulty 
restraining  her  tears. 

Well !  well !  dear  girl,  said  her  mo- 
ther, rest  yourself  now,  and  tell  me  how 
it  has  happened  by  and  by.  But  where 
is  William  ?  said  she. 

He  is  coming  directly,  mother.  He 
was  with  me  a  minute  or  two  ago ; 
but 

But  what?— tell  me,  for  God's  sake, 
if  any  thing  is  the  matter. 

Nothing  is  the  matter,  indeed,  mo- 
ther ;  so  pray  sit  down,  for  you  look 
quite  tired,  and  then  hear  all  IVe  got  to 
tell  you.  D  3 
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And  so  I  will,  then,  said  her  mother, 
for  indeed  I  am  tired.  However,  I  have 
got  the  tea  things  all  ready,  and  the 
water  boils  :  a  dish  of  tea  will  make  me 
quite  well  again. 

This  was  an  unlucky  observation  for 
poor  Susan,  who  found  some  difficulty 
in  beginning  her  story :  however,  she 
got  through  it,  relating  the  facts  with 
accuracy  and  simplicity;  at  the  same 
time  saying  all  she  could  in  truth  say  to 
soften  and  excuse  her  brother's  fault. 
Her  mother  listened  with  a  mixture  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  Sorrow  for  the  fault  of 
her  son,  but  joy  to  perceive  the  influ- 
ence the  goodness  and  excellence  of  her 
dear  Susan  had  upon  his  mind. 
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PART  II. 


IT  was  very  kind  of  mother  to  forgive 
me  last  night,  wasn't  it,  Susan  ?  I  am 
very  glad  I  didn't  deceive  her.  But  it 
was  all  you,  Susan :  I  should  never 
have  had  the  courage,  if  you  had  not 
persuaded  me  to  it.  But  I  wish  there 
was  any  thing  we  could  do  to  get  her 
a  little  tea  and  sugar.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  she  should  go  without  it  so  long, 
and  all  from  my  carelessness,  when  you 
told  me  it  would  do  her  good.  Is  there 
nothing  we  can  do,  Susan  ? 

We  can  but  try,  replied  she  (cheer- 
fully),  I  think  there  may  be  several 
things  we  may  do. 

After  some  further  consultation,  it 
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was  agreed,  that  after  William's  day's 
work  was  over,  and  when  Susan  had 
finished  her  task  of  spinning,  they  should 
exert  their  skill  and  ingenuity  in  any 
way  they  could  think  of,  in  order  to 
earn  some  money  to  buy  some  tea.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  six  in  the  evening  they 
met  together.  William  made  several 

o 

attempts  at  different  things  ;  but  when 
he  found  he  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed, he  gave  them  up  in  despair.  At 
last  Susan  advised  him  to  try  and  make 
some  pegs  to  fasten  r1  )thes  upon  the 
lines.  You  need  only  get  some  nice 
pieces  of  our  willow-tree,  and  some  hits 
of  tin,  said  she,  and  you  may  sell  them 
for  sixpence  a  dozen.  Every  little  helps, 
you  know,  said  she.  William  set  about 
his  new  work ;  but  the  wood  split, 
and  he  cut  his  fingers. — This  won't  do, 
Susan,  said  he  despondingly ;  I  can't 
make  one,— a  dozen  is  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion. — Try  once  again,  William;  no- 
thing is  to  be  done  without  patience 
and  perseverance.  William  took  up  his 
knife,  and  this  time  succeeded  better  in 
making  something  like  a  peg  ;  the  next 
was  a  very  tolerable  one.  He  now 
went  on  with  spirit,  and  improved  by 
practice,  till  he  could  make  them  with 
case  and  expedition.  In  the  mean  time 
Susan  had  been  steadily  and  indefati- 
gably  at  work.  She  had  got  a  collection 
of  small  pieces  of  stuff  and  cloth,  that 
her  grandmother,  who  was  very  fond  of 
patchwork,  had  given  her.  These  with 
great  neatness  and  ingenuity  she  made 
into  little  pincushions,  round,  and 
square,  and  heart-shape,  and  all  sorts : 
at  the  end  of  a  week  she  had  made 
enough  to  fill  a  basket  with.  William 
had  finished  two  dozen  of  pegs,  and  tied 
them  up  intobundlei. 
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'Ti^lily  delighted  with  their  success, 
and  full  of  hopes  that  their  scheme 
would  soon  be  completed  by  the  sale  of 
their  manufactures,  they  set  out  with 
great  glee  towards  a  town  within  a  mile 
from  their  house.  In  a  gentle  tone  and 
timid  manner,  Susan  showed  her  little 
basket  to  every  passenger  they  met. 

Would  you  be  pleased  to  buy  a  pin- 
cushion, my  lady  ?  said  she  to  a  smart 
looking  female,  who  was  walking  with 
her  servant  behind  her. 

My  lady  cast  one  look  into  the  bas- 
ket, and  without  deigning  to  make  any 
reply,  walked  on. 

What  have  you  got  here?  said  the 
footman. 

Pincushions,  sir,  said  Susan,  only 
twopence  apiece  ;  would  you  be  pleased 
to  buy  one  ? 

The  man  tumbled  them  all  over. 
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And  what  do  you  call  these  ?  said  he, 
(holding  up  William's  pegs)  come,  what 
will  you  take  for  these? 

Sixpence  a  dozen,  said  William,  co- 
louring with  pleasure. 

And  how  many  have  you  got  of 
them? 

Two  dozen  : — only  two  dozen  hcre^ 
sir;  but  if  you  wish  for  more,  I  can, 
make  you  as  many  as  you  like. 

Oh  pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  my 
man.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  desire 
for  any  of  them,  said  the  footman  ;  and 
giving  William  a  flick  with  his  cane, 
he  ran  on  to  overtake  his  mistress. 

What  an  ill-natured  man,  Susan  (said 
William)!  why  did  he  make  us  think 
he  was  going  to  buy  them  ?  We  shall 
never  sell  any  of  them,  I  see  that,  Su- 
san. 

Oh  yes,  we  shall,  said  Susan  with  a 
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good-natured  smile  ; —  every  body  will 
not  behave  so  to  us,  and  we  must  re- 
member  what  I  told  you,  when  we  first 
began  our  work, — that  nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  patience  and  perseverance. 

As  they  went  on  however,  they  met 
with  many  more  disappointments,  and 
Susan  had  need  of  all  her  good  humour 
and.  cheerfulness,  to  prevent  William 
from  going  home  in  despair. 

Let  us  just  go  to  the  lady  that  lives 
at  that  fine  house,  you  know,  William, 
with  the  large  iron-gates. 

W  hat — Lady  Manners's  ?  said  Wil- 
liam,— the  lady  that  stopped  me  the 
other  day  to  ask  me  how  mother  did  ? 

Oh  yes, — said  Susan, — I  mean  Lady 
Manners, — let  us  go  to  her  house;  she 
sent  my  mother  wine  and  soup,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  when  she  was  ill — before 
you  came  home,  William. 
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Well ! — but,  my  dear  Susan  !  what 
should  such  a  fine  lady  want  with 
pegs,  or  with  pincushions,  at  least  such 
pincushions  as  yours? — It  will  be  of  no 
use,  I  know,  said  he,  (with  a  sigh)  mo- 
ther must  go  without  her  tea  at  last! 

Let  us  try,  however,  said  Susan,—*- 
we'll  go  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  may 
be  the  servants  will  buy  some  of  them, 
if  my  lady  won't. 

When  Susan  went  up  to  the  kitchen 
door — it  was  half  open,  and  there  was 
such  a  noise  within,  that  her  gentle 
knock  was  not  heard  by  any  body : — 
they  stood  still,  hesitating  what  to  do, 
— and  were  not  much  encouraged  by 
the  sounds  that  met  their  ears. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Cook,  it's 
of  no  use  in  the  world  to  talk  to  me," 
for  when  once  1  say  a  thing,  I  say  it ; 
Mrs.  Rotherum  is  not  to  be  had.  You 
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can't  deceive  Mrs.  Rotherum — you  can't 
persuade  me  that  you've  put  six  hinions 
into  this  here  soup  according  to  my 
orders. 

Indeed  I  did,  ma'am,  (said  the  cook, 
very  quickly  going  on  with  her  busi- 
ness.) 

I  tell  you  it's  him  possible,  retorted 
Mrs.  Rotherum.  Six  hinions !  con- 
tinued she,  tasting  the  soup  which  was 
boiling  on  the  fire  ;  there  are  no  more 
six  hinions  than  there  are  six  geese  : — 
You  might  as  well  pretend  to  tell  me 
that  my  name  is  not  Rotherum,  or  that 
my  best  gown  is  not  made  of  silk. 

The  cook  was  silent. 

Well !  why  don't  you  speak  ?  con- 
tinued the  housekeeper,  provoked  at 
her  calmness. — What  do  you  pretend 
to  be  silent  for,  as  if  I  did  not  know 
all  the  time  what  you  are  thinking  of  } 
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— Aye,  that  I  do, — you're  thinking  that 
you're  in  the  right,  and  I'm  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  I'm  in  a  passion,  and 
many  other  such  falsities,  though  all 
the  while  you  seem  to  be  as  meek  as 
a  Jamb.  But  I  tell  you  again,  Mrs. 
Rotherum  is  not  to  be  had  by  man, 
woman,  or  child, — and  there  are  not 
<six  hinions  in  this  soup. 

The  cook  laid  down  the  work  she 
was  about,  and  taking  a  fork  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plate  in  the  other,  and 
stepping  up  to  the  boiler,  she  stuck  the 
fork  into  six  onions,  one  after  the  other, 
and  laid  them  on  the  plate. — Would 
you  be  pleased  to  count  them,  Mrs. 
Rotherum,  said  she,  for  fear  you  should 
be  imposed  upon  ? 

The  poor  housekeeper,  terribly  dis- 
concerted, turned  aside  her  head. 

Do  you    call   those  hiniont,    child  ? 

£  2 
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why  they  are  no  bigger  than  peas, 
they're  not  to  be  called  hinions. — But 
— bless  me!  said  she,  (glad  to  change 
the  subject)  What  do  those  children 
Want  at  the  door  there  ?  Come,  said  she, 
(snatching  the  plate  from  the  cook)  go 
and  see  what  those  children  are  about, 
I  say,  and  leave  the  soup  to  me, — mak- 
ing such  fuss  indeed  about  a  little 
soup ! — 

No,  no,  we  don't  want  any,  said  the 
cook  to  poor  Susan. 

How  do  you  know  we  don't  want 
any  ? — How  do  you  know  /  don't  want 
any?  (said  Mrs.  Rotherum) — Pray  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  the  children  to  walk 
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in,  and  let  me  see  what  they've  got, 
before  you  settle  that  I  do  not  want 
any. 

This  was  a  lucky  piece  of  contradic- 
tion for  Susan  and  William. 
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Poor  little  dears !  said  she,  sit  down 
a  bit. — What  have  you  got  ? — a  very — 
pretty — little  pincush,  I  declare,  as  ever 
I  set  rny  eyes  upon  !  Here,  child,  says 
she,  here  is  the  money :  Not  want 
any  indeed  ! — Why,  I  dares  to  say  my 
young  lady,  Miss  Harriet,  would  like 
a  pincush  ; — at  any  rate,  I'll  ask  her : 
Mrs.  Rotherum  is  not  the  person  to 
rob  a  poor  child  of  a  penny,  for  want  of 
taking  a  little  trouble, — so,  come  along 
with  me,  my  dears. 

So  saying,  and  taking  theni  one  in 
each  hand,  Come  and  rest  yourselves  in 
my  room,  and  I'll  go  myself  with  your 
basket  into  the  parlour. 

As  soon  as  William  and  Susan  were 
left  alone  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
they  began  to  consult  together  again. 

You   see,  said   Susan,  I  told  you  we 
should  sell  some  here, 
£3 
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Yes,  we  have  sold  one  pincushion  for 
twopence ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  have  good 
luck,  we  may  sell  one  more:  but  what 
good  will  that  do  ? — we  shall  never  sell 
enough,  I  know.- 

What  a  snug,  comfortable  room  this 
is!  said  he,  looking  round.  How  I  wish 
mother  was  sitting  in  that  arm-chair, 
and  putting  her  feet  upon  that  stool ! 
And  dear  me,  what  a  quantity  of  jars 
there  are  on  that  table !  1  wonder  what 
there  is  in  them.  I  should  like  just  to 
take  a  peep. 

Pray,  William,  do  not  touch  them, 
said  Susan. 

Oh,  I  only  meant  just  to  look  at 
them  ;  that  you  may  depend  upon, 
sister..  However,  as  you  advise  me 
not,  I  won't  even  do  that. 

William  had  learnt,  by  this  time, 
that  Susan's  advice  was  always  worth 
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attending  to;  and  whenever  he  was  not 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  temp- 
tation, he  yielded  to  her  persuasions, 
and  was  always  glad  afterwards  that  he 
had  done  so.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
refrained  from  touching,  or  even  looking 
into,  the  jars,  which  were,  in  fact,  filled 
with  sweetmeats  ;  nor  would  he  so  much 
as  smell  the  oranges,  which  filled  a  large 
chest  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

Unluckily  however,  without  think- 
ing of  what  he  was  about,  and  while 
he  was  talking  of  something  else,  he 
lifted  up  the  top  of  a  large  canister  that 
stood  on  the  table. 

Oh  Susan!  Susan!  do  look  here !  said 
he,  colouring  as  red  as  scarlet. 

Susan  looked  : — it  was  full  of  tea  on 
one  side,  and  nice  white  lumps  of  sugar 
on  the  other.  A  tear  came  into  Susan's 
eyes  : — she  did  not  speak  a  word. 
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What  are  you  thinking  of,  Susan  ? 
said  William. 

Shut  down  the  lid,  William,  directly, 
said  she  ;  shut  it  down,  pray  do. 

No,  Susan !  I  will  not,  said  William. 
I  mind  what  you  say  to  me  in  general, 
and  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  touch 
any  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  me, 
for  my  own  sake.  I  would  not  take  an 
orange,  or  bit  of  sweetmeat,  to  eat  my- 
self, or  even  to  give  you,  Susan.  But, 
my  dear  mother  is  ill  for  want  of  a  little 
of  this  tea.  This  canister  is  brlmfull  and 
running  over,  you  see;  and -when  it  is 
empty,  the  lady  it  belongs  to  will  have 
it  filled  again.  I  can  take  a  little, — 
enough  for  my  mother — and  nobody 
can  miss  it :  nobody  in  the  whole  \vorld 
will  ever  know  it. 

Oh  William  1  God  will  know  it,  said 
Susan  eagerly. 
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It  will  make  my  mother  well  again, 
said  William. 

It  will  do  my  mother  more  harm 
than  good,  said  Susan.  She  would  rather 
never  be  well  again,  William,  than  you 
should  do  so  wicked  a  thing. 

She  need  never  know  any  thing  about 
it,  said  William  ;  but  if  I  wait  any 
longer  to  talk  about  it,  somebody  may 
come  into  the  room  and  prevent  me. 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  his  handker- 
chief, and  put  into  it  a  handful  of  the 
tea,  and  another  of  the  sugar.  Susan 
jumped  up  from  the  window-seat  where 
she  was  sitting. 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  do  so  wicked 
a  thing,  William  ;  I  can  not,  I  will  not, 
bear  it.  I  will  tell  my  mother, — I  will 
tell  the  housekeeper, — I  will  tell  every 
body,  if  you  do.  So  saying,  she  snatched 
the  handkerchief  from  his  hand, 
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You  are  a  very  unkind,  ill-natured 
sister,  then,  said  William, — that  is  all. 

Susan  made  no  reply,  but  went  up  to 
the  canister  to  restore  the  tea  and  sugar 
to  its  place. 

At  this  very  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Rotherum  made  her  appear- 
ance. With  a  good-humoured  smile 
she  was  preparing  to  accost  them,  when 
Susan,  standing  at  her  canister,  with 
some  of  the  tea  and  sugar  in  a  handker- 
chief, met  her  eyes.  Her  countenance 
changed  in  a  moment,  and  with  the 
look  and  voice  of  a  fury  she  seized  her 
violently  by  the  arm. 

You  little  wicked  thief,  said  she,  how 
dare  you  meddle  with  my  canister  ? — 
How  dare  you  steal  my  tea  and  sugar? 
Ungrateful — little — abominable  child  ! 
There  have  I  been  persuading  my  mis- 
tress and  all  the  ladies  to  buy  your  pin- 
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cushions,  and  speaking  all  the  good 
words  I  could  think  of  for  you,  because 
I  thought  by  your  meek  and  gentle 
looks,  forsooth,  that  you  ivas  a  good 
and  honest  girl.  But  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  Mrs.  Rotherum  was  never  so  de- 
ceived before; — never  so  imposed  upon 
— never. 

Susan  hung  her  head  in  silence — 
William  stood  trembling,  expecting 
every  instant  that  she  would  explain 
the  truth,  and  that  the  outrageous 
housekeeper  would  then  vent  her  fury 
upon  him.  He  could  hardly  bear  to 
hear  his  sister  so  unjustly  accused,  and 
he  longed  to  confess  the  truth  and  res- 
cue her,  but  he  had  not  the  courage. 

Susan  had  always  courage  in  the  right 
place.  She  was  afraid  of  God's  anger — 
afraid  of  telling  a  lie  ; — but  when  she 
knew  that  she  was  doing  her  duty,  she 
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\vas  afraid  of  nothing.  All,  therefore, 
that  Mrs.  Rotherum  could  say — which 
was  not  a  little — and  all  she  could 
threaten,  did  not  extort  from  Susan  a 
word  in  reply.  Trembling  with  rage, 
she  at  last  seized  Susan  by  the  hand, 
and  dragged  her  into  the  drawing- 
room.  William  followed,  dumb  with 
terror  and  amazement. 

At  the  further  end  of  a  splendid 
apartment,  seated  upon  an  elegant  sofa, 
they  beheld  Lady  Manners  and  another 
lady.  A  little  girl,  about  the  age  of 
Susan,  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  her  mo- 
ther's feet,  busily  employed  in  empty- 
ing out  a  chest  of  doll's  drawers,  that 
seemed  to  be  rilled  with  pieces  of  silk, 
and  satin,  and  ribbands. 

Here,  my  lady,  said  Mrs.  Rotherum, 
I've  a  fine  story  to  tell  your  ladyship ! 
—a  Jim  kettle  ofjish  I  Dear  me ! — to 
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think  I  should  have  been  so  imposed 
upon  !  I-'— who  was  never  deceived  by 
man,  woman,  or  child  before.  But  it 
serves  me  right  for  harbouring  such 
beggars. 

What  is  the  matter?  said  Lady  Man- 
ners. 

Matter,  my  lady  ?  Lord  bless  your 
ladyship's  heart !  there's  matter  enough ! 
— Why,  my  lady,  I  did  but  step  here 
to  speak  to  your  ladyship  about  this  here 
girl  and  her  basket,  and  the  pincushion 
I  had  bought,  and  so  forth,  my  lady  : 
and  when  I  -went  back  again,  there  was* 
the  little  ungrateful  wretch  stealing  my 
tea  and  sugar, — aye,  that  she  was, — for 
I  caught  her  in  the  very  fact,  she  had 
got  some  in  this  here  handkerchief,  my 
2ady  ;  a  little  wicked  thief  as  she  is  ! 

Come  this  way,  little  girl,  (said  Lady 
Manners  in  a  gentle,  but  serious  voice.) 

VOL.  n.  F 
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You  are  Mrs.  Rennet's  child,  I  think  ; 
the  woman  who  has  been  so  ill  this 
winter,  to  whom  I  sent  some  wine? 

Yes,  my  lady,  she  is  the  very  same, 
a  naughty — little — shameful 

Silence,  my  good  woman  !  (said  Lady 
Manners).  And  has  your  mother  never 
taught  you  (continued  her  ladyship, 
addressing  herself  to  Susan),  has  your 
mother  never  taught  you  that  it  is  wick- 
ed to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  you? 
Has  she  never  instructed  you  in  your 
duties,  and  shown  you  that  it  is  contrary 
to  God's  commandment  to  steal  ? 

Oh  yes ! —  indeed,  indeed  she  has, 
said  Susan,  bursting  into  tears,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  her  mother  so 
unjustly  blamed. 

Then  you  are,  indeed,  a  wicked 
girl,  (said  Lady  Manners)  and  I  can 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you. 
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My  housekeeper  had  spoken  of  you 
and  your  brother  to  me,  as  industrious 
good  children,  who  endeavoured  to  earn 
some  money  for  their  mother  by  honest 
means.  This  lady  and  myself  had  pur- 
chased all  the  things  in  your  basket ; 
this  is  the  sum  of  money,  said  she, 
(pointing  to  a  table,  on  which  several 
shillings  and  sixpences  were  spread) 
that  was  to  have  been  yours,  and  all 
those  pieces  of  silk  and  ribbon  that  my 
little  girl  has  taken  from  her  doll's 
clothes  she  intended  to  have  given  you, 
that  you  might  have  filled  your  basket 
with  new  pincushions.  But  you  may 
put  them  in  your  little  drawers  again, 
my  dear  Harriet,  and  save  them  for 
some  more  deserving  child, — some  little 
girl  who  will  be  too  honest  to  take  what 
does  not  belong  to  her, — who  loves  her 
mother  too  dearly  toforget  her  precepts, 
F  2 
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and  above  all,  who  would  not  offend  God 
by  disobeying  his  commands,  if  she  were 
ever  so  much  tempted  to  do  so. 

Oh,  that  is  Susan  I — that  is  Susan  ! — 
(said  William,  running  up  to  her  from 
the  door  where  he  had  been  standing) 
Indeed,  indeed,  my  lady!  Susan  is 
just  that  little  girl  you  speak  of — and 
it  is  I  that  am  wicked,  and  dishonest, 
and  deceitful ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  do  so  again,  for  I  would  not  be 
so  miserable  as  I  have  been  for  this  last 
half  hour,  for  all  the  world. 

Poor  William  cried  so  much  he  could 
not  go  on ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered himself,  he  related  the  whole 
of  the  transaction. — Truly  repentant 
for  his  own  conduct,  and  struck  to  the 
heart  with  the  noble  and  beautiful  be- 
haviour of  Susan,  he  gave  a  true  and 
jm partial  account  of  all  that  had  passed 
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between  them,  the  motive  of  their 
scheme  and  every  circumstance,  and 
made  the  best  amends  he  could  by  a 
full  confession  of  his  own  error. 

So  Mrs.  Rotherum  is  not  deceived 
after  all, — not  made  a  fool  of! — said  the 
housekeeper. — I  knew  nothing  about 
the  boy. — It  was  the  girl  I  bought  the 
pincushion  of, — and  I  was  in  the  right 
of  it. 

You.  were,  indeed,  quite  in  the  right 
of  it,  good  Mrs.  Rotherum,  (said  Lady 
Manners) — Susan  is  an  excellent  child, 
and  her  own  virtuous  principles  will 
insure  her  happiness  both  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  next; — but  we  must  make 
amends  to  her  for  all  the  unjust  re- 
proach she  has  suffered. — Speak,  my 
good  girl,  (said  she)  name  the  wish 
that  is  uppermost  in  your  heart,  and 
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if  it  be  in  my  power,  it  shall  be  gra- 
tified. 

Forgive  my  brother!  was  all  Susan 
could  say  ; — her  heart  was  full,  and 
she  had  no  words  that  could  any  way 
express  her  feelings.  This  request  was 
willingly  complied  with,  and  William's 
hearty  promises  of  amendment  accepted 
and  believed. — He  had  indeed  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  day ;  and  through  his  future  life 
the  remembrance  of  them  operated  as  a 
safeguard  to  his  principles. 

Mamma,  (said  Harriet,  in  a  whisper) 
I  may  give  her  my  silks  and  ribbons 
now,  mayn't  I  ? 

Yes,  my  dear  girl,  said  Lady  Man- 
ners, and  this  guinea  for  me  besides  ; 
and,  Mrs.  Rotherum,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  have  pleasure  in  putting  out  a 
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pound  of  tea  and  sugar  from  the  great 
canister,  for  Susan  to  take  to  her  mo- 
ther : — I  shall  call  upon  her  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  see  how  she  does :  she  is  a  good 
woman,  and  cannot  be  a  very  unhappy 
one,  whilst  she  is  blest  with  so  excellent 
a  daughter. 
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(CLARINDA  had  been  educated  by  her 
grandmother.  During  her  infancy,  her 
father's  affairs  obliged  him  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  her  mother  from  weighty  and 
powerful  motives  was  induced  to  ac- 
company him.  They  left  their  only 
daughter  with  painful  regret,  though 
with  entire  confidence,  under  the  care 
of  their  mother,  who  they  knew  would 
only  err  on  the  side  of  overcare  and  in- 
dulgence towards  her  beloved  charge. 
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This  was  indeed  the  case.  — The 
worthy  Mrs.  Selby,  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  centred  her  earthly  hopes  and 
cares  solely  upon  this  one  object ;  Cla- 
rinda  was  bred  up  to  the  gratification  of 
all  her  little  wants  and  humours,  and 
contrived,  as  all  spoiled  children  do,  to 
render  herself  and  all  around  her  un- 
happy. „ 

It  was  not  till  she  had  attained  her 
thirteenth  yearx  that  her  parents  re- 
turned to  reside  in  England,  and  she 
was  removed  to  the  abode  of  her  ex- 
cellent mother.  Elated  with  the  fond- 
est hopes,  Mrs.  Melmont  received  her 
daughter  to  her  bosom,  trusting  to  find 
in  her  the  sweet  companion  of  her 
future  years,  the  sharer  of  her  duties, 
and  the  comfort  and  support  of  her 
afflictions. — Alas !  she  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived. 
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Clarinda,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  fond  in- 
dulgence, was  the  prey  of  indolence,  and 
averse  to  the  performance  of  any  duty. 
Accustomed  to  think  only  of  herself  and 
her  own  gratifications,  she  was  a  stranger 
to  the  delights  of  soothing,  or  even  of 
feeling  the  distresses  of  others  :  and 
unused  to  the  comfort  of  confiding 
friendship,  she  knew  not  how  to  make 
her  mother  her  friend.  She  found  in- 
deed that  the  scene  was  changed  ;  that 
she  could  be  no  longer  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  that  her  caprices  were  not 
now  to  be  complied  with.  She  looked 
upon  her  mother  consequently  in  the 
light  of  an  austere  and  rigid  monitress, 
and  behaved  towards  her  with  con- 
straint, and  even  with  dissimulation. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the 
yearnings  of  parental  fondness  can  best 
conceive  the  misery  of  such  a  disappoint- 
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merit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melmont  felt  it 
severely,  but  they  suffered  little  time  to 
elapse  in  fruitless  repinings  and  regret: 
— they  acted  a  wiser  part,  in  consulting 
together  upon  the  best  expedient  to 
improve  the  character  of  their  child, 
and  ere  yet  it  was  too  late  to  form  her 
mind  to  Christian  Virtue. 

The  plan  which  they  at  last  agreed 
upon  may  be  such  as  at  first  sight  to 
surprise  my  readers;  for  it  was  no  other, 
than  to  remove  her  again  from  her  pa* 
rental  dwelling,  and  to  place  her  for  a 
time  under  the  protection  of  one  of  her 
aunts,  who  was  their  near  neighbour. 
This  aunt  was  an  elderly  widow  lady, 
of  rather  a  singular  character :  she 
was  a  very  superior  woman  in  mind  and 
principles,  but  owing  to  some  severe 
crosses  she  had  met  with  in  life,  her 
temper  was  perhaps  somewhat  irritable ; 
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her  countenance  was  stern,  though  sen- 
sible ;  and  her  manners  far  from  pre- 
possessing. She  had  been  all  her  life 
remarkably  strict  with  young  people. 
She  was  vexed  at  the  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  education  which  had  taken 
place  since  her  youth ;  and  was  particu- 
lar in  her  ideas  of  female  housewifery, 
delicacy,  and  decorum. 

To  a  woman  of  this  character,  such 
an  inmate  as  Clarinda  could  not  appear 
very  desirable  ;  but  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  doing  good,  this  excellent  lady 
consented  to  receive  the  child  of  her 
brother,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  for 
her  welfare. 

Clarinda  knew  little  of  the  character 
of  her  future  hostess  when  she  once 
more  bade  farewell  to  her  mother,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Col- 
ford,  her  aunt.  This  house  was  the 
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picture  of  order  and  neatness.  It  was 
fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and 
great  part  of  the  furniture  was  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Colford  and  her  daughter  Ro- 
setta.  Novelty  always  possesses  a  charm 
for  youth  ;  and  though  Clarinda,  upon 
her  arrival,  was  somewhat  dismayed  at 
the  serious  countenance  of  her  aunt,  yet 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  rooms,  the 
large-framed  pictures,  and  above  all  the 
sweet  countenance  of  Rosetta,  engaged 
her  attention,  and  dissipated  her  fears. 

She  was  soon  however  tired  of  look- 
ing round  the  room  ;  and  when  she 
found  nothing  new  to  engage  her  fan,cy, 
she  threw  herself,  as  she  had  been  wont 
to  do  at  her  grandmother's,  along  the 
beautiful  damask  sofa  that  adorned  the 
room.  Her  aunt  gave  an  involuntary 
start  of  surprise  at  this  unexpected 
movement,  as  no  doubt  her  sofa  had 
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never  been  so  affronted  since  there  it  had 
been  placed. 

But  it  was  the  first  evening,  and 
nothing  was  said.  Bed-time  however 
was  hastened,  as  poor  Mrs.  Col  ford  sat 
fidgeting  for  the  fate  of  her  sofa,  grow- 
ing every  moment  more  angry,  that  such 
should  be  allowed  to  be  the  manners  of 
youth,  and  remembering  that  in  her 
time  such  a  thing  was  scarcely  thought 
possible. 

Clarinda  the  next  morning  strolled 
down  to  breakfast  at  a  time  that  ap- 
proached nearly  to  her  aunt's  dinner 
hour. — But  it  was  \\\z  first  morning. 

Before  the  next  arrived,  Clarinda  had 
to  learn,  that  she  could  never  again  be 
seen  lounging  on  a  sofa  with  impunity, 
and  that  she  could  never  rise  after  the 
accustomed  hour  without  losing  all 
claim  to  breakfast.  These  notices  were 
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delivered  to  her  in  her  aunt's  most  ter- 
rific voice,  accompanied  by  her  severest 
frowns  ;  which  was  so  unlike  any  thing 
that  Clarinda  had  ever  seen  or  heard, 
that  she  was  completely  awe-struck, 
and  forbore  to  utter  a  complaint,  or  even 
a  reply. 

She  retired,  however,  as  soon  as  she 
could,  to  her  own  apartment,  to  indulge 
her  grief  and  resentment,  and  to  utter 
bitter  accusations  against  her  aunt.  She 
was  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  sobbing  violently,  when  Rosetta 
softly  entered  the  room,  and  enquired 
affectionately  what  was  the  matter. 
Clarinda  complained  of  ill-usage;  called 
her  aunt  a  tyrant,  a  fury,  an  ill-natured 


Oh  stop,  exclaimed  Rosetta,  she  is 
my  mother,  and  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
hear  her  so  spoken  of. 
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Saying  this,  she  was  about  to  quit  the 
room,  when  Clarinda  called  after  her, 
Stay,  stay,  Rosetta !  do  not  leave  me ! 
— pray  do  not  leave  me  !  At  these 
words  compassion  bade  Rosetta  return. 

I  will  stay,  if  you  will  promise  not  to 
speak  ill  of  my  mother,  said  she,  sitting 
down  by  her,  and  taking  her  hand. 
But  why  do  you  weep  and  tremble  so  ? 
indeed  your  fears  are  unjust:  my  mo- 
ther is  one  of  the  best  of  women.  She 
is  a  little  strict  perhaps,  but  that  is  be- 
cause she  is  zealous  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, and  is  eager  to  make  all  she  is  inter- 
ested for  as  good  as  herself.  But  she  is 
one  of  those 

"  whose  authority  in  show, 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 

Is  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love." 

Oh,  if  you  knew  her,  you  would  love 
her;  when  you  do  know  her,  you  will 
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love  her:— I  am  sure  you  will.  You 
have  only  to  be  obedient  and  docile, 
and  she  will  be  all  kindness  to  you. 

As  Clarinda  was  listening  to  this,  she 
heard  the  call  of  "  Rosetta  !  "  My 
mother  calls,  said  Rosetta,  I  must  leave 
you;  but  I  will  come  again,  if  I  can. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  but*  the  first 
moment  I  have  time  I  will  come  again. 

" 'Rosetta!  Rosetta!" — — My  mother 
calls  agahij  said  she  ;  and  she  ran  out  of 
the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
Clarinda' s  aunt  entered  it,  with  a  basket 
of  work  in  her  hand. 

No  one,  she  began,  in  a  severe  tone, 
is  allowed  to  be  idle  or  useless  here. 
This,  said  she,  measuring  out  a  portion 
of  work,  this  is  your  task  for  to-day ; 
when  you  have  done  it,  you  will  be 
suffered  to  amuse  yourself  as  you  like, 

Clarinda  took  the  work  in  silence.  She 
G  3 
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had  been  little  accustomed  to  needle- 
work of  any  description,  much  less  to 
that  which  she  now  held  in  her  hand. 
It  was  no  amusing  sampler ;  no  plea- 
sant embroidery  ;  no  fine  muslin  to  be 
adorned  with  satin  stitch  ;  it  was  down- 
right  plain-work,  and  the  materials 
were  of  the  coarsest  sort.  Clarinda 
thought  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  touch 
such  work  ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
length  of  her  task,  and  reflected  on 
what  her  delicate  fingers  had  to  perform 
ere  it  would  be  completed,  she  gave 
a  sigh  of  deep  despair. 

Remember,  continued  her  aunt,  you 
must  continue  in  your  own  room  till 
your  work  is  finished ;  neither  do  I  allow 
my  daughter  Rosetta  to  visit  you  till 
then.  These  are  my  positive  orders  ; 
they  must  be  punctually  obeyed.  Pro- 
mise me  obedience,  and  I  have  some- 
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thing  to  tell  that  will  surprise,  perhaps 
please  you. 

Clarinda,  with  a  mixture  of  dread, 
hope,  and  curiosity,  gave  the  promise 
desired  ;  and  her  aunt  continued,  more 
mildly, 

Clarinda,  you  are  a  stranger  here ; 
you  are  young  and  ignorant.  You  may 
he  often  in  perplexity, — in  distress. 
Neither  Rosetta  nor  myself  will  have 
much  time  to  devote  to  you.  You 
must  not  suspect  me  to  be  either  a  witch 
or  a  dealer  in  magic,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  you  have  in  this,  house  an  un- 
known friend,  whom  you  may  apply  to 
in  every  emergency,  This  friend  will  be 
wholly  invisible  to  your  sight ;  but/or 
half  an  hour  every  day,  at  a  certain 
time,  will  be  ready  t;o,  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  shall  choose  to  ask, 

Saying  this,  Clarinda's  aunt  took  her 
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hand,  and  led  her  through  an  adjoining 
apartment  into  a  little  boudoir,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  stood  a  large  ca- 
binet, the  front  concealed  by  a  beautiful 
damask  curtain. 

There,  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
cabinet,  when  the  clock  strikes  two, 
there  it  is  that  you  may  address  your 
friend — your  oracle, — whatever  name 
you  chuse  to  call  it. — A  voice  from 
thence  will  be  ready  to  answer  you. 
There  you  may  seek  for  counsel,  pity, 
and  advice. 

After  having  said  this,  she  led  Cla- 
rinda  back  to  her  own  room,  and  left 
her  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Curiosity  and  surprise  now  filled  her 
mind,  and  banished  from  it  every 
other  sensation.  She  sat  ruminating  on 
the  wonder  she  had  heard  with  some 
pleasure,  though  not  unmixt  with  fear ; 
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till  the  clock,  which  struck  twelve, 
reminded  her  of  the  work  she  had  to 
do  before  she  might  hope  to  quit  her 
room . 

How,  said  she  to  herself,  shall  I  ever 
get  through  this  odious  work !  I  shall 
be  an  hour  finding  my  thimble  and  my 
scissars.  Oh  my  dear  grandmamma ! 
I  wish  I  was  living  with  you  again  :  you 
never  would  have  treated  me  so  ill. — 
Not  even  to  allow  Rosetta  to  come  and 
sit  with  me !  However,  I  am  not  en- 
tirely without  a  friend  to  speak  to  :  I  am 
not  quite  deserted.  But  then  I  shall 
never  have  courage  to  address  it.  What 
in  the  name  of  wonder  can  it  be  !  Let 
me  see,  it  will  not  answer  me  till  two 
o'clock.  So  I  have  two  long  hours  to 
think 'about  it;  and  may  be  I  shall 
never  speak  to  it  at  all. 

In  this  peevish  manner  did  Clarinda 
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run  on,  while  she  was  looking  for  her 
thimble  and  her  scissars.  A  length  of 
time  elapsed  while  she  rummaged  in  her 
disorderly  box  and  drawers,  to  collect 
materials  to  begin  her  work.  The  time 
wore  on,  and  she  had  scarcely  made 
any  progress  in  the  task  assigned  her. 
She  pricked  her  fingers,  lost  her  needles 
and  her  temper,  and  was  just  going  to 
burst  into  tears,  as  the  loud  clock  in  the 
hall  struck  two. 

Shall  I  venture  to  the  cabinet?  thought 
she,  since  no  one  ever  wanted  pity  or 
advice  more  than  I  do  now.  I  will  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity  at  all  events,  said  she, 
as  she  crept  with  fearful  steps  towards 
the  door  of  the  mysterious  room,  and 
stood  there  some  time  doubting  whether 
or  not  to  open  it.  At  last,  however,  she 
summoned  all  her  courage  ;  and  fearful 
the  time  would  elapse  while  she  was 
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hesitating,  she  crept  softly  up  to  the 
curtain,  and  timidly  addressed  the  un- 
known. 

Clarinda.  Are  you  a  friend  of 
mine  ? 

Answer.  I  am  ;  replied  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  voice. 

Clar.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  one 
sadly. 

Ans.  You  are  young  to  want  a  friend. 
A  true,  a  real  friend,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure  to  youth;  such  will  I  he  to  you, 
if  you  will  make  me  one. 

Clar.  How  can  I  make  you  one  ? 

Ans.  By  placing  confidence  in  me, 
and  by  speaking  to  me  with  sincerity : 
by  telling  me  all  you  think,  and  all  you 
feel.  In  this  case  alone  shall  I  have  any 
power  to  befriend  you. 

Clar.  (sobbing).  I  am  very  miser- 
able. 
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Ans.  Indeed  !  at  your  early  age  !  — 
What  sad  misfortune  has  befallen  you  : 
Is  it  poverty,  sickness,  or  loss  of  friends, 
that  you  bewail  ? 

Oar.  No:  neither.  But, — but  my 
aunt  is  so  severe.  She  has  set  me  a  long 
task  of  work,  and  will  not  suffer  me  to 
leave  my  room  till  I  have  done  it. 

Ans.  Can  this  be  your  cause  of  mi- 
sery ?  May  you  never  have  to  lament  a 
worse ! 

Clar.  Because  it  must  be  done,  and 
I  can't  do  it. 

Ans.  What !  have  you  never  learned 
the  use  of  your  needle  ? 

Clar.  Oh  yes,  T  can  work ;  but  this  is 
so  tiresome,  so  difficult,  and  so  much 
to  do. 

Ans.  And  yet  it  must  be  done. 

Ciar.  So  my  aunt  says. 

Then,  my  best  advice  to  you  is  no- 
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thing  more  than  to  do  it,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Take  back  with  you  to 
your  solitude,  three  attendants.  Dili- 
gence, Patience,  and  Perseverance :  if  it 
is  long,  Diligence  will  conquer  it ;  if  it 
is  tiresome,  Patience  will  soften  it;  if 
it  is  difficult,  Perseverance  will  accom- 
plish it. 

Ciarinda,.  not  particularly  pleased 
with  this  advice,  asked  no  further 
questions,  but  retired  in  sullenness  to 
her  room :  there  she  sat,  with  her 
needle  in  her  hand,- the  tears  of  anger 
starting  to  her  eyes.  Sometimes  she 
felt  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
to  follow  the  advice  of  her  monitor ;  but 
she  had  not  courage  to  set  about  it  re- 
solutely, and  the  ineffectual  efforts  sue 
made,  increased  her  vexation.  She 
would  have  scolded,  but  there  was  none 
to  hear  her  ;  she  would  have  wept,  but 
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there  was  none  to  pity  her.  She  had 
persuaded  herself,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  day  she  should  be  released  from 
her  confinement,  or  at  least  that  some 
one  would  come  to  persuade  her  to  the 
performance  of  her  duty.  But  her  meals 
were  taken  to  her  room,  as  she  had  not 
by  her  exertions  obtained  the  right  of 
quitting  it.  And  she  retired  to  rest, 
after  a  day  of  fretful  idleness,  weary 
and  dissatisfied,  but  with  no  one  to 
complain  or  even  to  speak  to.  When 
she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  she 
repented  very  much  that  she  had  not 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  advice  of  her 
oracle. 

Perhaps,  thought  she  to  herself,  it 
will  be  angry  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  follow  its  advice,  and  will  not  again 
answer  me:  then  indeed  shall  I  be 
wretched,  fur  I  shall  be  deserted  by 
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every  one.  I  wil)  endeavour  to-morrow 
to  make  amends  for  to-day,  and  will 
try,  however  difficult  my  task  may  be, 
to  get  through  it  with  diligence.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  for  the  best  after  all,  as 
my  aunt  seems  resolved  not  to  alter  her 
determination. 

After  making  this  '  resolution.  Cla- 

O  " 

rinda  fell  asleep,  better  satisfied:  and 
when  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  she 
acted  upon  the  plan,  she  had  formed, 
seating  herself  to  work  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  gxerting  herself  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  possible.  Her  effort  suc- 
ceeded, and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  she 
was  surprised  to  see  the  progress  she 
had  made- 
Pleased  with  her  success,  and  proud 
of  her  performance,  she  said  to  herself, 
Oh  !  now  I  have  done  this  long  seam, 
I  have  only  to  make  this  sleeve  and 
H  2 
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hem  this  end,  and  my  task  will  be  over. 
Accordingly  she  proceeded  again  with 
renewed  activity. 

It  must  be  owned  her  head  and  her 
hands  aked  a  little,  arid  she  was  more 
than  once  tempted  to  throw  it  aside  in 
impatience  and  disgust.  But  the  sun 

shone  sweetly,  the  birds  were   Binging 

.  > 

amongst  the  branches,  and  the  iambs 
were  sporting  in  the  meadow.  Clarinda 
felt  that  she  would  give  all  the  world 
to  be  like  them  at  liberty,  and  she 
knew  the  only  way  to  obtain  that,  was 
by  completing  her  task. 

Two  o'clock  struck,  while  her  head 
was  still  bending  over  her  needle.  Ah, 
thought  she,  I  am  afraid  even  to  speak 
to  my  unknown  friend,  for  I  did  not  yes- 
terday obey  her  injunctions.  I  will  not 
venture  to  the  cabinet  again  till  my 
work  is  completed.  How  very  wise  the 
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advice  was!  if  it  was  not  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Patience,  I  could  never  endure 
my  aking  head  and  tired  ringers  ;  but 
for  Diligence,  I  could  make  no  progress  ; 
and  without  the  aid  of  Perseverance,  I 
should  have  thrown  it  aside  ere  this. 
Alas !  whoever  you  are,  you  are  very 
clever,  and  very  wise;  I  trust  you  will 
not  forsake  me,  and  I  shall  attend  to 
your  counsels  in  future. 

Though  Clarinda  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmost  in  her  present  occupation, 
she  was  so  unaccustomed  to  needle- 
work, that  it  was  evening  before  it  was 

'  O 

completed  :  however  it  was  finished  at 
last,  and  she  ran  out  of  her  room,  with 
pride  and  exultation,  to  present  it  to 
her  aunt.  Unfortunately  Rosetta  and 
her  mother  were  set  out  upon  their 
accustomed  evening's  walk,  from  which 
they  seldom  returned  till  very  late. 
H3 
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Clarinda  however  enjoyed  herself 
in  the  garden  :  the  fresh  air  was  delight- 
ful  to  her,  after  two  days  confinement 
to  her  room  :  she  felt  the  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  which  arise  from  having 
conquered  a  difficulty ;  and  satisfied 
with  herself,  and  pleased  at  regaining 
her  liberty,  she  was  happier  than  she 
had  been  for  some  time. 

Rosetta,  upon  her  return  home,  con- 
gratulated her  affectionately  upon  hav- 
ing finished  her  work. 

You  do  not  know,  said  she.  how  much 
1  wished  to  be  allowed  to  visit  and  as- 
sist you ;  but  I  hope  that  habit  will 
soon  make  this  daily  task  of  work  less 
irksome  to  you,  I  have  twice  the  quan- 
tity to  do  every  day  ;  but,  from  long 
habit,  I  am  enabled  to  get  through  it 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  at 
most.  I  hope  soon  you  will  be  able  to 
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do  the  same,  and  then  we  shall  have 
much  time  to  spend  together  in  other 
occupations. 

Ah,  said  Clarinda,  you  seem  to  be 
very  happy >  and  to  lead  quite  a  life  of 
pleasure.  Do  you  go  out  every  evening? 

Almost  every  evening,  said  Rosetta, 
and  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  you 
come  out  of  your  room  in  time  to  go 
with  us  ;  for  I  wish  very  much  you 
should  enjoy  the  same  pleasures  with 
me. 

I  wish  so  too,  said  Clarinda  ;  but  I 
wonder  that  my  aunt  should  allow  you 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  gaiety  and 
pleasure. 

Allow  me!  said  Rosetta.  Why,  it  is  my 
dear  mother  who  sought  out  these  plea- 
sures for  me,  and  taught  me  to  enjoy 
them. 

Well !  said  Clarinda,  I  should  have 
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expected  that  my  aunt  would  have 
kept  you  at  home,  and  made  you  pore 
over  your  work  or  books  all  day.  She 
does  not  seem  at  all  the  sort  of  woman 
to  go  out  much,  or  be  gay.  Is  this  a 
large  neighbourhood  ? 

Before  Rosetta  could  answer  this 
question,  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted. 

At  Two  o'clock  the  next  day,  Cla- 
rinda  went  with  a  lighter  heart,  and 
with  greater  confidence,  to  consult  her 
oracle. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  relate 
every  question  that  Clarinda  put  to  her 
invisible  friend,  or  to  describe  every  day 
that  she  passed  at  her  aunt's  house. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  advice 
of  her  counsellor,  she  rose  at  day-break, 
that  her  work  might  be  sooner  begun, 
and  sooner  ended  ;  that  habit  rendered 
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it  easier  every  day  ;  and  that  in  a  few 
days  more  she  had  finished  her  task 
before  dinner.  Her  aunt  smiled,  and 
seemed  pleased,  and  Clarinda  was  en- 
couraged to  ask  if  she  might  not  go  out 
with  them  that  evening. 

Assuredly,  replied  her  aunt,  and  most 
happy  shall  we  be  in  your  company. 

Is  it  a  large  party  we  are  going  to 
this  evening  ?  whispered  Clarinda  to 
Rosetta. 

The  latter  smiled,  and  said  she  would 
not  tell  her,  and  owned  that  she  had  a 
great  pleasure  in  keeping  people  in  sus- 
pense on  those  points.  Clarinda  was 
surprised  to  see  Rosetta  and  her  mother 
tie  on  their  usual  straw-bonnets,  and 
declare  themselves  ready.  They  had 
each  a  small  basket  in  their  hands. 

These,  said  Rosetta  playfully,  carry 
our  fans  and  cloaks,  Avhen  we  go  out 
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visiting.  Here,  said  she,  giving  one  to 
Clarinda,  you  must  carry  yours  also. 

Clarinda  looked  incredulous,  but  took 
her  basket,  and  followed  in  silence. — 
What  new  wonder  is  rising  now?  thought 
she. 

Their  way  led  through  a  sweet  and 
rural  village.  They  passed  now  and 
then  the  doors  of  the  rich,  where  Cla- 
rinda expected  them  to  stop. 

The  first  however  that  they  entered 
was  that  of  a  Day-school. 

Rosetta  opened  the  door  with  a  smile, 
saying,  Come,  Clarinda,  let  me  intro- 
duce you ;  this  is  a  large  party,  is  it 
not? 

Clarinda,  no  ways  disappointed,  smil- 
ed in  return.  It  was  a  new  sight  to  her, 
and  she  looked  round  with  pleasure 
upon  the  many  rosy  faces  that  filled  the 
room.  She  was  much  amused  with 
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watching  the  quick  motion  of  their  lips 
as  they  conned  their  tasks.  She  was 
surprised  to  see  Roseita  take  her  seat  at 
the  head  of  them,  and  assist  in  hearing 

*  o 

their  lessons,  and  examining  their  work. 
She  observed  her  aunt  talking  mildly  to 
the  old  schoolmistress,  while  holding 
two  of  the  smallest  of  the  children,  one 
on  either  knee.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
these  little  ones  apparently  so  fond  of 
the  person  she  had  considered  a  tyrant, 
and  dreaded  so  much. 

She  observed  several  of  the  children 
with  medals  round  their  necks,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  all  silver,  except  one,  which 
was  gold.  Rosetta  told  her  that  this 
was  because  it  was  prize  day. 

When  school  was  over,Clarinda  heard 
her  aunt  call,  MARY  SIMMONS  ;  and  a 
very  sweet-looking  girl  wearing  the  gold 
medal,  blushing  deeply,  obeyed  the 
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summons.  Clarinda  then  observed  her 
aunt  take  a  Bible  from  the  basket  she 
held,  and  bestow  it  as  the  highest  prize 
upon  Mary,  who  received  it  upon  her 
knee  ;  while,  in  a  gentle  voice,  the 
donor  gave  her  with  it  her  blessing. 

Rosetta  then  proceeded  to  bestow 
some  smaller  prizes  upon  those  who 
wore  the  silver  medals.  And  this  being 
done,  they  left  the  school,  amidst  the 
repeated  thanks  of  the  little  community. 

Clarinda  had  been  so  well  entertain- 
ed, that  she  expressed  much  regret  to 
Rosetta  when  it  was  over. 

This  school  is  one  of  my  mother's 
establishing,  said  Rosetta  :  she  supports 
and  superintends  it  entirely  herself,  and 
to  assist  her  is  one  of  my  chief  amuse- 
ments. 

Is  this  where  you  go  every  evening 
then  r  said  Clarinda. 
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We  spend  part  of  every  evening  here, 
said  Rosetta. 

They  now  reached  the  door  of  a  mi- 
serable hovel,  the  roof  of  which  was  so 
low  they  could  scarcely  enter.  A  poor 
old  woman  came  to  open  the  door. 

Heaven  bless  your  sweet  faces !  she 
began.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  kind* 
]ady  !  she  repeated,  taking  hold  of  Mrs. 
Colford's  cloak.  Come  and  see  my 
POOF  husband:  the  stuff  you  sent  him 
has  done  him  a  power  of  good.  See,  the 
poor  creature  can  sit  upright  in  his  bed. 
God  for  ever  bless  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness ! 

Clarinda  was  surprised  to  see  her 
aunt  seat  herself  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
man  who  had  been  ill,  and,  taking  his 
feeble  hand,  ask  him  many  questions 
in  a  voice  of  kindness. 

Oh  yes,  answered  the  woman :  the 
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broth    my  sweet   young  lady  brought 

with  her  own  hands,  was  the  saving  on 

7  & 

him ;  and  the  blanket  and  the  warm 
flannels  have  been  a  comfort  to  us  both. 
God  bless  you !  God  bless  you ! 

Mrs.Colford  gave  from  her  basket  a 
bottle  of  medicine ;  and  Rosetta  pre- 
sented the  woman  with  a  gown  from 
hers,  and  they  then  left  the  cottage. 

What  can  I  have  got  in  my  basket  ? 
said  Ciarinda  to  herself  as  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  she  was  going  to  have  ex- 
amined the  contents,  but  llosetta  pre^ 
vented  her. 

Exert  your  patience  a  little  longer, 
said  she;  it  is  not  time  to  put  on  your 
cloak  yet. 

They  visited  several  other  cottages 
of  the  like  description ;  the  last  they 
entered  was  neat  and  pleasing  on  the 
outside,  but  discovered  a  truly  touching 
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scene  within.  A  poor  woman,  danger- 
ously ill,  was  lying  in  a  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  ;  and  her  only 
daughter,  a  young  woman  of  seventeen, 
was  sitting  by  her  pillow  holding  her 
mother's  hand  in  hers. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  visitors, 
Lucy,  the  name  of  the  daughter,  crept 
softly  up  to  them,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  Thank  Heaven  you  are  come ' — • 
my  mother  gets  worse  and  worse.  Oh 
save  her  if  you  can !  said  she,  clasping 
her  hands.  Do  not  let  me  lose  my 
mother! 

Comfort  yourself,  said  Rosetta,  she 
shall  not  die  for  want  of  care. 

They  stole  softly  to  the  bed  of  the 
poor  woman.  She  raised  her  languid 
head  upon  seeing  them,  and  exclaimed, 
My  prayers  are  heard,  and  you  are 
come  to  comfort  my  daughter.  I  am 
I  2 
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going  to  leave  her  :— but,  dear  lady,  do 
not  let  her  want.  There  never  was  so 
good  a  child.  In  the  days  of  my  health 
she  never  gave  me  a  moment's  pain  ; 
and  since  I  have  been  ill,  she  has  never 
left  me  night  nor  day.  Oh!  she  has  her 
mother's  blessing,  and  Heaven  will  be- 
friend her. 

Clarinda,  upon  hearing  this,  hid  her 
face,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
Rosetta  would  have  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her;  but  her  mother  whispered, 
Let  her,  Rosetta,  let  her  feel  this  deeply; 
her  welfare  depends  upon  it. 

Poor  Lucy,  seeing  them  in  tears,  fan- 
cied that  her  mother's  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  exclaimed,  Oh,  1  will  fetch 
my  child,  she  shall  bless  us  both.  Mrs. 
Colford  endeavoured  to  assure  her  that 
her  mother  was  in  no  immediate  danger. 
She  promised  to  send  directly  for  me- 
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dical  assistance,  and  in  the  mean  time 
gave  her  some  instructions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  her  disease,  and  told  her  to 
hope  the  best.  Rosetta  then,  to  divert 
her  mind,  begged  to  see  her  child  ;  and 
they  went  for  this  purpose  to  the  room 
to  which  the  infant  was  removed,  lest 
its  cries  should  disturb  its  grandmother. 

Clarinda  followed  with  a  heavy  heart, 
wishing  much  she  could  assuage  her 
own  grief  by  having  something  to  be- 
stow on  this  good  daughter.  Rosetta 
drew  her  aside,  and  told  her  she  might 
now  look  in  her  basket.  What  was 
Clarinda's  surprise  when  she  found  it 
contained  her  own  last  week's  labour, 
the  coarse  bed-gowns,  caps,  and  frocks 
she  had  been  stitching  at  so  patiently ! 

You  do  not  seem  aware,  said  Rosetta, 
that  you  have  within  these  few  days 
clothed  an  infant. 

13 
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And  you  may  now,  said  her  aunt, 
bestow  the  fruits  of  your  industry,  where 
they  are  so  well  deserved,  upon  this 
young  woman. 

Clarinda,  with  a  beating  heart,  pre- 
sented her  with  the  clothes  for  her  in- 
fant ;  and  Luey  expressed  her  gratitude 
in  the  warmest  terms. 

Thank  you,  dear  sweet  young  lady, 
said  she  again  and  again  ;  may  your 
children  be  a  comfort  to  you,  as  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  to  your  mother  !  May 
it  be  long,  very  long,  before  you  experi- 
ence the  loss  I  am  going  to  feel  ;  and 
may  your  mother  live  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  so  good  a  child  ! 

Clarinda's    feelings    were    now    too 

o 

strong  to  be  suppressed,  and  her  aunt, 
in  pity  to  them,  hastened  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

When  she  retired  to  rest,  a  crowd  of 
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painful  reflections  rushed  upon  her 
mind.  I  possess  tender  and  virtuous 
parents,  thought  she,  but  I  do  not  love, 
I  do  not  think  of  them,  as  I  ought. 
When  I  was  with  them,  I  made  them 
unhappy,  and  by  my  ill-conduct  ob- 
liged them  to  part  with  me.  'Oh,  how 
inferior  I  am  to  the  poor  woman  I  saw 
to-night!  But  is  it  too  late? — cannot 
I  retrieve  my  errors? — cannot  I  even 
now  make  my  mother  happy  ? 

Clarinda  now  recollected,  that  she 
had  not  written,  heard  from,  scarcely 
thought  of  her  mother  since  she  had  left 
her.  The  thought  made  her  weep  bit- 
terly ;  till  at  last,  overpowered  by  grief 
and  fatigue,  she  sunk  to  sleep. 

Feeling  very  unhappy  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  determined  to  consult  her  ora- 
cle for  relief :  and  she  waited  with 
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much  impatience  for  the  appointed  time, 
when  the  first  question  she  asked  was. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  news  of  my 
mother  ?  • 

She  waited  some  time  for  the  answer ; 
and  listening  attentively,  she  thought 
she  heard  something  like  stifled  sobs. 
At  last  however  the  voice  replied, 

She  is  well. 

Does  she  ever  think  of  me  ? 

Constantly  ;  night  and  day. 

Why  does  she  think  of  me  so  much  ? 

Because  your  welfare  is  the  concern, 
nearest  to  her  heart ;  and  because — 
here  the  voice  ceased  a  while,  till 
at  length  it  continued — she  loves  you 
tenderly. 

But  I  have  been  ungrateful  to  her, 
and  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  her  affec- 
tion. 
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A  mother's  love  is  proof  against  in- 
gratitude. 

Then  she  loves  me  still,  with  all  my 
faults  ? 

She  must  always  love  you. 

Then  it  is  not  perhaps  too  late  to 
make  her  happy  ? 

The  voice  was  again  silent — till  it 
answered,  No,  never,  while  her  life  is 
spared,  will  it  be  too  late  to  make  her 
happy. 

Her  life !  oh,  exclaimed  Clarinda, 
bursting  into  tears,  do  not  say  her  life, 
for  her  death  1  cannot  bear  to  think  of! 

Clarinda  continued  to  sob  ;  and  she 
now  heard  plainly  that  some  one  wept 
with  her.  She  continued  too  much 
affected  to  ask  another  question  till  the 
half  hour  was  elapsed.  She  tried  speak- 
ing again :  but  all  was  silent,  and  the 
voice  answered  no  more. 
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Deep  was  the  impression  that  was 
made  upon  her  heart,  and  great  was  its 
influence  upon  her  actions.  The  time 
that  she  spent  in  solitude  induced  her 
to  reflect  so  much,  that  she  formed  ex- 
cellent resolutions  when  alone,  and  ful- 
filled them  when  in  society ;  and  the 
alteration  in  her  character  was  sudden 
and  surprising. 

Her  aunt  with  great  benignity  told 
her,  that  she  perceived  her  improve- 
ment with  satisfaction,  and  gave  her 

'  O 

permission  in  future  to  pass  her  morn- 
ings in  an  elegant  and  pleasant  drawing- 
room,  and  in  the  sweet  society  of  Ro- 
setta.  With  such  a  companion  she 
found  her  work  no  longer  irksome,  hut 
learned  from  her  to  make  her  pleasure 
her  duty,  and  her  duty  her  pleasure. 
Often,  while  engaged  at  their  needle, 
Rosetta's  mother  would  read  tef  them 
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some  moral  and  amusing  tale  ;  and 
then,  the  mind  being  engaged,  the 
fingers  forgot  their  toil,  and  Clarinda's 
work  proceeded  without  her  perceiving 
it*  She  observed  attentively  the  mutual 
confidence  subsisting  between  Rosetta 
and  her  mother  ;  and  the  former  would 
often  tell  her  that  this  was  the  source 
whence  she  derived  her  happiness. 

Some  time  passed  away,  and  Cla- 
rinda's character  every  day  acquired 
more  stability.  Her  desire  to  return  to 
her  mother  increased  in  proportion,  and 
she  grudged  every  moment  that  passed 
away,  wishing  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
her  happy. 

She  wrote  to  her  mother  frequently ; 
but  she  was  backward  in  expressing 
a  desire  to  return  home,  as  she  felt  that 
this  should  be  left  to  the  will  of  her 
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parents.  Neither  did  she  say  much 
concerning  her  own  improvement,  as 
she  wished  them  to  find  it  out  to  their 
comfort.  She  ventured  however  at 
last,  to  express  a  wish  to  see  them  once 
more  ;  and  it  was  followed  immediately 
by  a  joint  letter  from  her  parents,  inti- 
mating their  desire  that  she  should  re- 
turn home  directly. 

Her  joy  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
was  extreme ;  she  hathed  it  with  her 
repentant  tears,  and  implored  the  di- 
vine assistance  to  aid  her  feehle  endea- 
vours, and  to  enable  her  to  give  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  her  parents.  She  felt 
indeed  much  regret  at  quitting  her 
aunt,  whom  she  now  tenderly  loved  ; 
at  bidding  farewell  to  the  gentle  Ro« 
setta,  her  long  cherished  companion  ; 
and,  above  all,  at  parting  with  her  un- 
known, though  much  valued  friend. 
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Ah !  said  she  to  her  aunt,  I  find  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  heard  you  say, 
that  earthly  happiness  is  never  com- 
plete. If  I  could  but  enjoy  the  society 
of  my  dear  mother,  without  losing  my 
invisible  friend,  without  being  obliged 
to  part  with  you  and  my  dear  Rosetta! 

Her  aunt  replied :  There  are  few, 
Clarindu,  who  possess  the  happiness 
which  is  within  your  power;  enjoy  it, 
4ny  love,  while  you  can,  and  refrain  by 
fruitless  regrets  to  embitter  the  prospects 
before  you.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  think 
often  of  Rosetta  and  myself; — of  Ro- 
setta, in  the  light  of  an  amiable  and 
affectionate  companion,  entering  like 
yourself  .upon  the  journey  of  life,  and 
ready  to  be  the  partaker  of  your  joys 
and  sorrows  : — of  me,  not  I  hope  as 
formerly  in  the  light  of  an  austere  and 
rigid  aunt,  but  of  a  true  and  faithful 
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friend,  who,  worn  with  care  and  mis- 
fortunes, is  unable  to  present  you  with 
any  brighter  gifts  than  the  counsels  and 
suggestions  of  experience.  With  re- 
gard to  your  Invisible  Genius,  it  is  time 
the  enigma  should  be  explained.  You 
are  not  a  child,  and  I  told  you  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  suppose  there  was  ma- 
gic in  the  case.  Come,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  the  mystery,  and  bid  it  fare- 
well for  ever.  Rosetta,  you  must  come 
also;  we  must  all  attend  this  parting 
scene. 

Clarinda  did  her  utmost  to  believe 
there  was  no  magic  in  the  case ;  but, 
spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  forbear 
trembling  in  every  limb  as  she  ascended 
the  stajr-case  with  her  aunt. 

Ah,  said  Rosetta,  smiling,  you  look 
frightened :  Is  it  a  fairy  or  a  monster 
you  expect  to  appear  before  you  ? 
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Clarinda  summoned  resolution,  and, 
going  up  to  the  cabinet,  said  in  a  fal- 
tering voice, — •!  am  come  for  the  last 
time,  to  bid  you  good  bye,  and  to  thank 
you  for  all  your  wise  and  useful  instruc- 
tions : — it  is  to  these  that  I  am  indebted 
for  being  able  now  to  return  to  my  pa- 
rents. I  wish  you  to  know,  how  much  it 
grieves  me  to  part  with  so  dear  a  friend, 
and  how  deeply  I  shall  regret  your  loss, 
even  when  enjoying  the  society  of  my 
beloved  mother. 

Comfort  yourself,  replied  the  voice : 
she  who  possesses  a  tender  mother  can 
never  want  a  friend,  1  have  only  given 
you  the  advice  which  experience  can 
bestow  on  youth.  This  1  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  because  you  have  placed 
confidence  in  my  judgement,  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  feelings  of  your 
heart,  and  have  consulted  me  on  every 
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occasion.  Make  the  same  use  of  your 
mother,  and  you  will  find  her  on  every 
occasion  equally  willing  and  able  to  be- 
friend vou  ; — while  you  will  not  only 
hear  her  voice,  hut,  as  she  speaks,  you 
will  witness  the  smile  of  approbation, 
or  the  tear  of  pity ;  you  will  feel  the 
kiss  of  fondness  and  the  embrace  of  af- 
fection. Surely,  advice  will  be  doubly 
valuable  when  drawn  from  the  fountain 
of  maternal  love. 

It  will,  it  will,  said  Clarinda,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  How  I  long  to  taste  such 
pleasure,  and  to  feel  myself  in  the  pro- 
tection of  my  mother ! 

At  this  moment  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside,  and  discovered  the  UN- 
KNOWN FRIEND,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Clarinda  sprung  to  the  arms  of  her 
MOTHER. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
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her ;  hoping  that  from  her  example  all 
who  possess  deserving  parents  will  learn 
to  estimate  the  treasure,  and  that  their 
mother  will  never  be  an  UNKNOWN 
FRIEND. 
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THE  VILLAGER  METAMORPHOSED, 

PART  I. 

LOUISA  VILLARS  had  hitherto  reigned 
in  the  midat  of  her  family,  like  a  queen 
amongst  her  subjects,  for  the  house 
wherein  she  dwelt  was  wholly  governed 
by  her.  Love  gave  her  authority  over  her 
too  indulgent  parents, and  fear  prompted 
the  domestics  to  obey  her  implicitly. 
Happy  are  they  who  by  their  virtues 
acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  they  dwell ! — but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Louisa.  Scarcely 
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any  one  really  loved  her ;  for  she  was 
vain,  ill-tempered,  and  self-sufficient. 
We  are  however  more  inclined  to  pity 
than  to  blame  her,  while  we  attribute 
her  errors  to  the  faults  in  her  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  a  laughable  sight  to  see  this 
little  girl  dressed  out,  at  her  early  age, 
in  the  very  extreme  of  the  fashion,  and 
loaded  with  every  piece  of  finery  her 
diminutive  figure  would  allow  room  for. 
To  say  the  truth,  Nature  seemed  to  have 
designed  her  for  an  artless  pretty  girl ; 
but  Nature  is  too  often  cruelly  used  ; 
her  intentions  are  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  her  gifts  too  frequently  misap- 
plied. Louisa's  slender  waist  was 
screwed  into  the  size  of  deformity ; 
her  golden  locks,  which  were  meant  to 
flow  in  ringlets  round  her  face,  were 
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strained  back  from  her  forehead,  and 
fastened  in  frightful  directions  with  a 
variety  of  fine  combs.  Her  dresses  were 
all  of  the  finest  texture  and  most  ex- 
pensive sort ;  and  she  was  equally  vain 
of  her  person  and  her  attire.  Such  was 
Louisa  Villars,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  Miss  Meadows  was  taken  into 
the  family  as  her  governess.  Un- 
happy Miss  Meadows  !  what  a  pitiable 
situation, — what  an  arduous  task  was 
yours ! 

Miss  Meadows  was  a  well-informed^ 
sensible  young  woman.  She  was  aware 
of  the  character  of  her  pupil  ;  yet  she 
did  not  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 
her  improvement  entirely  without  hope 
of  success.  She  found  in  Louisa  the 
grand  essential  to  work  upon, — a  feeling 
heart ;  and  therefore  she  despaired  not 
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of  being  able  to  "  sow  the  good  seed," 
in  a  soil  which  would  in  time  repay  her 
labours. 

In  one  o£  the  neat  and  pretty  cot- 
tages upon  Mrs.  Villars's  estate,  dwelt 
Jonathan  Holmes  and  his  wife.  They, 
like  their  richer  neighbour,  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  only  daughter.  Helen 
Holmes  was  a  good  simple  and  indus- 
trious girl.  She  led  a  useful  happy  life, 
the  comfort  of  her  parents,  and  the 
pride  of  the  village.  She  was  neat, 
active,  and  cheerful.  She  rose  with  the 
lark,  and  employed  the  whole  of  her 
long  day  in  assisting  her  poor  mother, 
and  cheering  her  honest  and  good  fa- 
ther. No  wonder  then  that  she  lay 
down  at  night,  happy  and  thankful,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  sweet  and  sound  re- 
pose. It  was  to  this  cottage  that,  either 
by  design  or  accident,  Miss  Meadows 
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one  fine  summer  evening  conducted 
her  pupil. 

I  am  going  in  here,  said  she  with 
a  smile :  will  you  come  with  me,  Lou- 
isa? 

Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am !  mamma  never 
allows  me  to  visit  poor  people. 

Your  mamma  will  not  object  to  it ; 
I  had  her  permission  before  I  came 
here. 

Oh !  but  I  do  not  like  myself  to  go 
into  dirty  cottages. 

Do  as  you  will  ;  you  must  then 
amuse  yourself  here  till  I  return  to  you. 
But  remember,  I  forbid  your  going  from 
the  door. 

Miss  Meadows  went  into  the  cottage; 
and  Louisa,  very  sulky,  determined  to 
disobey  the  injunctions  of  her  governess, 
and  strolled  on  from  the  door  through 
the  adjoining  field.  She  had  not  gone  far 
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before  she  met  Helen,  who  was  return- 
ing home  with  a  basket  of  wood-straw- 
berries on  her  head.  She  sat  down  for 
a  minute  to  rest  her  weary  limbs,  and 
Louisa  went  up  to  her,  and  accosted  her 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Little  girl,  give  me  those  strawber- 
ries. I  am  very  thirsty :  give  them  to 
me. 

I  would  give  them  to  you  with  all  my 
heart,  young  lady :  but  they  are  for  my 
mother ;  she's  poorly  to  day,  and  this 
fruit,  I  hope,  will  be  a  treat  to  her  :  for 
I  have  been  a  long  way,  and  have  taken 
great  pains  to  gather  it. 

Oh !  only  for  your  mother.  What  bu- 
siness has  a  beggar-woman  with  straw- 
berries ?  I  am  a  lady,  and  I  desire  you 
to  give  them  to  me. 

I  will  give  you  some  of  them,  said 
Helen,  but  indeed  I  cannot  give  you  all. 
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And  as  she  spoke,  she  stooped  to  gather 
a  large  leaf  to  put  some  of  them  into. 

Jn  the  mean  time  Louisa,  very  angry 
at  being  refused  any  thing  by  a  beggar- 
girl,  as  she  called  her,  snatched  up  the 
basket,  and. ran  away  with  it  as  hard  as 
she  could.  If  Helen  had  chosen  it, 
she  could  easily  have  outrun  her,  and 
taken  her  basket  back  again  ;  but  this 
she  did  not  attempt,  but  stood  looking 
after  Louisa  with  surprise  and  sorrow. 

Is  that  a  lady,  said  she;  who  has  taken 
away  the  whole  "of  my  little  treasure, 
which  I  was  carrying  home  as  a  present 
to  my  mother  ? 

Scarcely  had  she  said  this,  when 
Louisa  in  her  haste,  and  turning  back 
her  head  to  see  if  she  was  pursued, 
caught  her  foot  in  the  lace  of  her  frock, 
and  fell  headlong  into  a  ditch.  Helen 
immediately  ran  to  her  assistance,  with 
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great  presence  of  mind  she  caught  hold 
of  Louisa,  and  dragged  her  out.  She 
then  endeavoured  to  appease  her  loud 
shrieks  and  comfort  her,  by  telling 
her  that  her  cottage  was  near  at  hand 
where  she  might  dry  her  wet  clothes, 
and  send  for  any  thing  she  wanted  :  she 
then  offered  her  arm^  and  led  Louisa 
towards  her  home* 

Ai  iss Meadows,  upon  entering  the  cot- 
tage, had  beendisappointedat  not  finding 
Helen  at  home,  but  she  sat  down  to  rest 
herself;  and  she  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  mother,  when  Helea 
entered,  with  Louisa  half  dead  with 
fright  and  fatigue  hanging  on  her  arm. 

Good  Heaven  !  exclaimed  Miss  Mea- 
dows ;  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Helen  related  the  occurrence  in  a  few 
words,  though  she  forbore  to  mention 
any  thing  about  the  strawberries. 
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Louisa  however  exclaimed,  It  was 
all  my  own  fault.  I  am  punished 
as  I  deserve.  I  was  running  away 
with  her  strawberries  ;  I  am  rightly 
punished. 

Every  necessary  precaution  was  now 
taken  to  prevent  any  ill  consequence  aris- 
ing to  Louisa  from  this  accident.  Miss 
Meadows,  perceiving  she  felt  so  justly 
upon  the  subject,  forbore  to  reproach 
her ;  but  she  bestowed  the  highest 
praises  upon  the  conduct  of  Helen. 

Well!  said  Louisa,  as  she  and  Miss 
Meadows  were  walking  home  together, 
Though  she  did  save  my  life ;  and 
though  I  did  use  her  so  ill,  I  am  rich, 
and  can  make  her  amends.  I  will  re- 
ward her  much  more  than  she  deserves, 
for  I  will  ask  mamma  to  make  her  a 
lady,  and  to  let  her  live  with  me.  Will 
not  that  be  very  kind  of  me  ? 
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It  is  kind  of  you,  if  you  think  it  will 
make  her  happy. 

Think  !  Why  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will,  can  there,  ma'am  ?  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  a  poor  beggar  would 
be  happy  to  be  made  a  lady  of  ? 

I  think  there  can. 

Dear  me,  how  odd !  how  very  strange 
you  are,  Miss  Meadows !  I  am  sure 
mamma  would  not  think  so. 

If  your  mamma  consents,  I  would 
not  wish  to  prevent  you  from  making 
the  experiment ;  you  can  but  try,  and 
then  you  need  not  mind  what  any  one 
thinks — ^you  will  know. 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and 
Louisa  went  with  an  air  of  self-appro- 
bation to  propose  her  scheme  to  her 
indulgent  mother. — And  here  we  must 
take  our  leave  of  her  for  the  present. 
L  2 
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PART  II. 

COME,  Helen,  my  girl,  said  Jonathan 
Holmes,  as  he  returned  to  his  cottage 
after  his  day's  work  ; — come,  Huk-n, 
hang  up  my  coat  to  dry,  and  set  my 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  throw  on  another 
faggot.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
a  good  daughter  !  hey,  wife  !  When  I 
am  absent  all  day,  and  you  are  so  sickly 
and  so  weak,  what  would  }  ou  do  with- 
out Helen  ?  And  when  I  come  home 
tired  and  cross  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
what  should  I  do  without  Helen  ? 

Ah  !  lack-a-day !  we  must  learn  to 
do  without  her,  Jonathan. 

What !  hey  !  said  Jonathan,  letting 
the  poker  fall  from  his  hand,  What  d'ye 
mean  ?  do  without  her !  what  d'ye  mean, 
woman  ? 
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The  wife  was  preparing  to  answer, 
when  Helen  returned  with  the  faggot : 
so  she  made  a  sign  with  her  finger  to 
her  husband  to 'silence  him. 

Go,  child,  said  Jonathan,  go  to  bed  ; 
go  and  get  supper  ready,  go  any  where  ; 
your  mother  and  I  want  a  bit  of  private 
chat. 

Now,  wife,  continued  he,  as  Helen 
shut  the  door,  what  did  you  mean  by 
saying  we  must  do  without  her  ? 

Why,  don't  hurry  me,  dear,  don't 
fluster  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  ail  hoyv 
and  about  it.  But  now  do  you  warm 
yourself,  and  be  comfortable,  and 
have  your  mug  and  pipe,  and  don't 
hurry  me. 

Well,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you, 
wife ;  only  make  haste ;  for  your  life, 
be  quick,  woman  !  I  don't  want  to 
hurry  you. 

L3 
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Lord  bless  the  man,  how  he  talks  ! 
Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter  is  this.  You  know  I  told  you 
the  other  day,  how  our  girl  saved  a 
young  lady's  life  that  had  fallen  into 
a  ditch. 

Yes  yes,  wife,  I  know  that  there 
long  story,  don't  let's  hear  all  that  over 
again, — you've  talked  of  nothing  else 
since,  night  or  day. 

Lord  bless  you !  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  that  again,  my  dear.  I  should  have 
gone  on,  if  you  \vould n't  have  inter- 
rupted me. 

Well,  well,  I  won't  interrupt  you  any 
more  ;  go  on. 

Why  then,  this  morning  as  I  and 
Helen  were  sitting  at  our  spinning,  not 
thinking  at  all  about  the  matter,  what 
should  we  see  but  a  fine  gilt  coach 
drive  up  to  our  poor  door,  and  out  of  it 
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stepped  this  very  same  young  lady,  and 
her  mamma,  and  her  governess. 

No  !  and  did  they  come  in  here  i  You 
don't  say  so.  And  was  you  all  to  rights, 
and  tidy,  and  was  Helen  looking  her  best? 

Helen  was  as  she  always  is,  neat  and 
clean  ;  and  though  I  says  it,  as  shouldn't, 
we  are  always  pretty  well  to  rights,  and 
as  we  should  be  ;  so  we  were  in  no  ways 
put  out  after  the  first  panic  was  over. 
Well,  and  so  I  began  how  and  about, 
that  the  room  was  not  fit  for  such  fine 
folk  ;  but  I  hoped  they'd  sit  down  iu 
the  chairs,  such  as  they  be;  and  I  got 
one  of  the  oaten  cakes  as  was  first  out  of 
the  oven,  and  begged  on  'em  to  taste  it, 
and  some  new  milk,  and  so — 

Aye,  aye,  very  right,  all  very  right;  but 
what  did  the  ladies  say  ?  what  did  they 
come  here  for,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ? 

Why,  you'd   never  guess  what  they 
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came  for,  if  you  was  to  try  from  now  till 
next  Candlemas:  why,  only  think,  these 
great  ladies  came  to  ask  our  child  Helen 
to  come  and  live  with  them  at  the 
great  house  ! 

You  don't  say  so,  wife  ! 

Aye,  marry,  it's  as  true  as  I  stand 
here.  And  moreover,  the  lady  herself 
says  to  me,  she  hoped  as  how  we 
wouldn't  be  against  parting  with  her, 
for  she  would  take  care  of  her  as  if  she 
was  her  own  child.  And  then  Miss 
comes  up  to  Helen,  and  takes  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  asks  her  if  she  would  go 
and  live  with  her,  and  be  her  little 
companion ;  and  then  she  shows  her 
her  fine  frock,  and  her  lace  and  her 
jewels,  and  tells  our  poor  Helen  that 
she  shall  have  just  the  same,  and  better 
too,  if  she  will  go  and  be  a  lady,  and 
live  with  her. 
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And  what  did  Helen  say  to  all  this? 
I  hope  she  behaved  and  spoke  pretty  on 
the  occasion  t 

Lord  bless  the  poor  simpleton  !  Why 
she  coloured  and  hung  her  head,  and 
said,  As  my  mother  pleases.  It  my  fa- 
ther likes,  and  so  on. 

Well  then,  wife!  it  must  indeed  be 
as  you  say,  and  we  must  learn  to  do 
without  her  ;  for  to  be  sure,  we  wouldn't 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  child's 
happiness. 

Such  was  ihe  conversation  that  pass- 
ed between  Jonathan  and  his  wife;  and 
the  result  of  all  was  this,  that  Helen 
the  following  day  took  leave  of  her 
parents,  and  was  whirled  off  in  Mrs. 
Villars's  carnage  to  the  great  house. 
Her  brown  stuff'  gown  was  changed  for 
a  muslin  frock  ;  her  cap  and  ribbon  was 
taken  off,  and  her  hair  was  dressed  in 
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a  fashionable  style.  Poor  Helen  !  I 
cannot  say  she  did  any  justice  to  her 
new  dress:  her  rustic  movements  and 
country  manners  seemed  very  ill  suit- 
ed to  her  elegant  apparel.  Besides,  she 
naturally  felt  upon  her  first  arrival 
so  much  abashed,  that  she  was  more 
than  usKuily  awkward. 

When  her  toilet  was  over,  and  she 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
Louisa  began  tittering  and  laughing  at 
her.  What  a  figure  !  what  a  fright,  she 
began,  Mamma,  only  do  look  at  her! 

Miss  Villars,  said  Miss  Meadows 
very  seriously,  I  will  not  allow  this  girl 
to  be  laughed  at ;  you  have  taken  her 
under  your  protection,  and  while  she 
remains  with  you,  it  is  your  duty  to 
lessen  her  painful  feelings  by  kindness 
and  good-nature. 

What  you  say  is  very  right,  said  Mrs. 
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Villars,  with  her  usual  mis-placed  indul- 
gence ;  but  it  is  really  scarcely  possible 
for  the  child  to  keep  her  countenance  ; 
the  poor  thing  does  look  so  very  queer. 
Helen  indeed  scarcely  knew  which 
way  to  look,  but  she  wished  herself  at 
this  moment  any  where  but  where  she 
was  ;  and  she  felt  that  she  had  never 
been  half  so  uncomfortable  before.. Miss 
Meadows  kindly  strove  to  relieve  her 
embarrassment,  and  to  amuse  her  in  va- 
rious ways.  Helen  curtsied,  and  thank- 
ed her;  at  the  same  time  turning  to 
Louisa,  in  a  low  voice  she  asked  if  she 
might  have  some  needle- work  to  do. 

o 

Work  !  replied  Louisa,  oh,  dear,  no, 
we  are  going  out  in  the  carriage;  we 
never  work  at  this  time  of  day. 

Perhaps,  ma'am,  said  Helen,  I  could 
go  for  you  ? 

Go  for   me !  said  Louisa,    laughing, 
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go  for  me  !  What  in  the  world  does  she 
mean,  mamma  ? 

I  thought,  said  Helen  colouring,  I 
could  perhaps  get  what  you  want,  and 
it  would  save  you  and  all  the  servants 
and  horses  the  trouble,  ma'am. 

At  this  Mrs*  Villars  and  Louisa  were 
almost  convulsed  with  laughter;  and 
even  Miss  Meadows  herself  could  not 
refrain  from  a  smile. 

La,  want  any  tiling!  repeated  Louisa, 
do  you  think  I  am  like  yourself,  and 
never  go  out  except  I  want  to  get  a 
bundle  of  sticks5  or— 

Do  not  add  a  basket  of  strawberries, 
said  Miss  Meadows,  or  it  will  brmg  to 
our  recollection^  what  perhaps  you  would 
wish  us  to  forget. 

Louisa  now  felt  confounded  in  her 
turn,  and  she  was  checked  in  her  rail- 
lery against  Helen.  She  went  out  of 
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the  room  to  prepare  for  her  drive.  In 
a  little  while  they  all  set  out  to  take  an 
airing.  Poor  Helen  stared  about  her  ; 
but  she  could  not  make  out  what  was 
the  pleasure  of  a  drive  for  no  use  or 
purpose,  as  the  carriage  returned  to  the 
door  from  whence  it  set  out,  without 
their  having  once  alighted;  or  any  incU 
dent  having  occurred. 

It  was  a  matter  of  debate  between 
Mrs.  Villars  and  her  daughter,  whether 
Helen  should  receive  instructions  from 
the  different  masters  attendant  on  the 
latter.  The  point  was  at  last  settled 
by  Louisa  declaring  she  would  not 
learn  a  thing  of  any  sort  or  kind,  unless 
her  mother  made  Helen  learn  the  same." 
Consequently,  the  next  day  when1  the 
dancing-master  arrived,  Helen  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  him,  and  Mrs.  Villars 
felt  delighted  to  contrast  her  daughter's 
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elegant   dancing,  with  the  clumsy  and 

ungraceful  movements  of  Helen. 

Bon  dieu !  exclaimed  the  dancing- 
master,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  as 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  place  Helen's 
feet  in  the  right  position  ;  Bon  dicu  !  he 
repeated,  apparently  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience. 

She  is  no  relation  at  all,  whispered 
Mrs.  Villars  in  his  ear ;  not  the  least 
connected  with  my  daughter;  only  a  poor 
country  girl  we  have  adopted  in  charity, 
and  Louisa  is  anxious  she  should  have 
every  advantage. 

Rk  oui !  la  charile  ;  Ah  trfs  bien,  ah 
oui.  I  knew  she  could  be  no  relation  to 
'  Mademoiselle,  jdh.quelle  difference  !  Ma- 
demoiselle Louise  est  toute  charmante. 

Mrs.  Villars  smiled,  and  looked  much 
pleased  with  this  compliment  to  her 
daughter;  and  Louisa  simpered,  bit  her 
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fan,  and  gave   herself  a  thousand  con- 
ceited  airs  upon  the  occasion. 

Helen  was  reckoned  the  best  dancer 
on  the  green  by  her  rural  companions ; 
and  in  truth  for  rustic  dancing  no  one 
excelled  her.  But  the  Scotch  steps  and 
French  minuets  of  Monsieur  Gavot,  she 
knew  nothing  at  all  about :  she  did  not 
understand  ail  he  said,  but  she  saw  by 
his  manner  he  was  angry  with  her,  and 
this  increased  her  dismay.  Monsieur 
Gavot  stamped  his  foot,  screwed  out  her 
toes  till  she  was  near  falling  down,  held 
his  fiddle-bow  under  her  chin  to  keep 
her  head  up,  and  pulled  her  arms  toge- 
ther behind  her.  Louisa  laughed  ;  and 
poor  Helen,  at  last  quite  overcome,  burst 
into  tears  ;  and  the  dancing  master,  with 
a  shrug,  made  his  bow,  and  departed. 

A   tragical  ending  to  our  first  lesson 
indeed  !  said  Mrs,  Villars.     Poor  thing, 
M  2 
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don't  cry  ;  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
poor  people  can  be  graceful,  and  dance 
like  fine  ladies. 

Don't  cry,  said  Louisa,  who  possessed 
a  share  of  feeling  that  sometimes  shone 
through  the  mist  of  her  errors:  do  not 
cry,  and  you  shall  not  be  plagued  with 
masters  any  more,  if  you  don't  like  it. 
I  know  I  often  find  them  great  plagues 
myself.  Now  smile  again,  and  I  will 
give  you  this  half-guinea  which  mam- 
ma gave  me  this  morning. 

Helen's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak, 
but  her  countenance  was  expressive  of 
gratitude  for  this  present :  she  had  not 
paid  a  visit  to  her  parents  since  she 
had  parted  from  them. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  they  were 
sitting  together  over  the  fire,  watching 
their  faggot  burn  ;  neither  speaking  a 
word  ;  till  the  wife  at  last  broke  silence. 
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My  dear  husband,  what  be  you  think- 
ing of?  she  began. 

Of  Helen  :  what  else  should  I  be 
thinking  of? 

But  then,  why  do  you  look  so  seri- 
ous? You  should  look  happy,  whenever 
you  think  of  our  happy  child. 

I  was  thinking  too  that  she  has  not 
been  once  to  see  us  yet,  since  she  parted 
from  us  ;  and  I  was  thinking  that  may 
be  our  dear  girl,  that  we  both  love  so 
much,  may  be  apt  to  forget  us  now ; 
she'll  be  surrounded  with  fine  folk,  and 
may  be  she'll  be  ashamed  of  her  poor 
father  and  mother,  who  love  her  better 
after  all,  than  any  one  in  the  wide  world. 

Oh,  I'll  be  bound  for  her,  she'll  not 
forget  us,  Jonathan,  said  the  wife,  wip- 
ing her  tears  with  her  apron. 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
Helen  ran  in,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
M  3 
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her  mother's  neck.  Dear  mother,  dear 
father,  how  do  you  both  ?  said  she,  kiss- 
ing them  as  she  spoke. 

Joy  !  joy  !  cried  her  father,  here's  my 
own  fondling  on  my  knees  again. 

Why  we  were  just  talking  on  ye,  dear. 

Just  talking  on  her,  wife!  \^  hy  we 
have  talked  of  nothing  else  since  she 
has  been  gone,  night  or  day:  just  talk- 
ing on  her  indeed ! 

But  now,  child,  said  the  mother,  tell 
us  all  how  and  about  it,  bow  you  like 
your  new  dress  ;  in  short,  how  you  like 
being  a  fine  lady. 

Helen  gave  an  account  of  all  she  had 
done  and  seen,  and  ended  T  ith  saying, 
To  be  sure  I've  not  been  very  happy 
yet,  but  then  Mrs.  Vi liars  says  it  is 
because  I'm  not  grown  into  a  lady ;  „ 
and  when  I  am  a  real  fine  lady,  I  shall 
be  very  happy. 
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And  how  long  will  it  be,  my  deara 
before  you  are  a  lady  ? 

That's  what  I  don't  know,  said  He- 
len, but  I  will  be  sure  to  let  you  know 
when  the  time  comes ; — and  now  the 
sun  is  setting,  and  I  must  go  back  to  the 
great  house,  or  they  will  wonder  what  is 
become  of  me.  Dear  father,  here  is  half 
a  guinea  Miss  Vi liars  gave  me  this  morn- 
ing ;  it  is  oil  the  money  I  have,  and  it  is 
all  yours.  Good  bye,  said  she,  good  bye ! 
and  she  looked  very  melancholy  ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  wish  I  was  going  to 
sleep  under  your  humble  roof  as  for-* 
uieily.  Her  parents  wept,  and  gave  her 
their  blessing,  and  watched  her  climb 
the  hill  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

You  tiresome  provoking  girl !  ex- 
claimed Louisa  Villars,  upon  Helen's 
catering  the  room  ;  you  are  a  good- for- 
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nothing  beggar-girl,  you  are,  cried  she, 

sobbing  violently. 

Why?  said  Helen,  much  surprised, 
What  have  I  done,  Miss  Villars  ? 

What  have  you  done  !  You  have  left 
me  all  the  evening,  when  I  was  so  busy 
making  things  for  my  birth  day,  and 
wished  for  you  so  much;  here  I  wanted 
you  for  a  hundred  things,  and  now  the 
evening  is  over,  said  she, — and  she  sob- 
bed again. 

I  have  been  to  see  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, said  Helen ;  I  am  sorry  you  are 
displeased. 

You  are  an  ungrateful  girl,  said  Mrs. 
Villars,  extremely  agitated  at  her  daugh- 
ter's crying,  is  this  the  return  you 
make  Louisa  for  her  kindness  to  you, 
to  run  away  from  her  just  at  the  time 
she  wants  you  ?  Your  father  and  mother, 
indeed!  Pray  did  your  father  and  moz 
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ther  give  you  that  fine  frock  ?  did  they 
give  you  those  pink  shoes  ?  did  they 
give  you  a  soft  bed  to  bleep  upon,  and 
servants  to  wait  upon  you  r 

They  gave  me  all  they  had  to  give, 
said  Helen  timidly. 

Yes,  vastly  fine,  said  Mrs.  Villars ; 
but  know.  Miss,  you  cannot  be  a  fine 
lady  and  a  cottage  girl  too;  you  cannot 
live  with  we  and  your  parents  at  the 
same  time ;  so,  while  you  are  here,  you 
riiust  stay  here — you  understand  me?  A 
pretty  thing !  she  continued,  lowering 
her  voice;  who  knows  that  the  girl  is  ho- 
nest?  or  that  she  might  not  convey  half 
ny  furniture  and  valuables  to  herparents, 
if  she  was  allowed  to  pop  backwards  and 
forwards  whenever  she  pleased  ? 

Helen  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
in  silence;  she  dared  not  complain, 
though  fr'be  felt  it  very  hard  to  be  de* 
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prived  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her  dear 
parents;  and  she  did  not  quite  know 
whether  even  the  happiness  of  being  a 
fine  lady  would  compensate  for  such  a 
privation. 

And  now  the  day  arrived  in  which 
Louisa  was  to  be  completely  her  own 
mistress ;  for  her  mamma  had  promised 
her  that  her  birth -day  should  be  spent 
in  any  way  she  best  liked,  and  that 
neither  expense  nor  trouble  should  be 
spared  in  gratifying  her  wishes.  Louisa 
chose  to  give  an  entertainment  to  all  her 
young  acquaintance,  and  the  rooms  and 
supper  were  prepared  with  the  same 
ceremony  and  magnificence,  as  if  her 
mamma  herself  had  been  preparing  for 
a-  party. 
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WELL,  thanks  be  praised,  said  Louisa 
Villars  when  first  she  opened  her  blue 
eyes  the  next  morning,  thank  Heaven, 
this  day  is  come  at  last !  this  is  to  be 
my  happy  day. 

I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  it, 
said  Miss  Meadows;  but  in  my  opinion, 
all  the  days  of  Miss  Villars's  life  ought 
to  be  happy. 

Louisa  arose,  and  dressed  herself  with 
unusual  splendor.  She  had  a  new  cap 
sent  from  the  milliner's, of  which  she  was 
extremely  proud.  It  was  made  of  lilac 
satin,  trimmed  with  flowers  and  lace  ; 
a  very  ridiculous  thing  for  a  little  girl. 

She  was  just  going  to  put  it  on,  when 
some  one  gave  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

Who's  there  ?  said  Louisa. 
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It  is  me,  ma'am. 

And  who  is  me,  ma'am  ? 

It  is  Helen. 

Oh,  come  in,  child  : — what  do  you 
want  ? 

Helen  entered  colouring  and  smiling. 
I  have  made  bold,  said  she,  to  come  to 
\vi  h  you  joy  of  your  birth-day,  and  to 
bring  you  this  chaplet  of  roses,  which 
\  have  made  myself  on  purpose  for  you, 
and  hope  you  Avili  be  pleased  to  wear  it 
for  my  sake*-  * 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you  then, 
said  Louisa ;  it  is  really  very  pretty, 
and  would  do  very  well  for  you  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  fit  thing  for  me  to  wear  to-day, 
said  she,  twisting  the  beautiful  roses 
round  and  round  as  she  spoke. 

I  meant  no  offence,  ma'am, — I  only 
made  it  in  case  you  would  like  it,  said 
Helen  in  a  broken  voice. 
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Oh,  it  is  very  kind  in  you  ;  you 
meant  it  well,  no  doubt:  but  I  will 
show  you,  Helen,  what  I  am  going  to 
wear.  Look  here  !  what  do  you  think 
of  this  ?  said  she,  holding  up  the  lace 
cap  as  she  spoke. 

I  do  not  think  it  so  pretty  as  the 
white  one  you  wore  yesterday. 

No,  I  dare  say  you  do»'t :  that's  be- 
cause  you  are  in  a  passion ;  you  are 
angry  because  I  won't  wear  your  silly 
roses. 

Indeed  I  am  not  angry* 

Oh  but  you  are,  you  are,  though 
you  try  to  hide  it,  I  see  by  y out- 
face you  are  bursting  with  anger,  or 
else  it  is  impossible  you  would  not 
admire  my  beautiful  cap.  You  know 
you  would  give  any  thing  for  such  a  one, 
you  provoking  girl  ! — you  know  you 
would. 

VOL.  II.  W 
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Indeed  I  do  not  think  it  half  so  beau- 
tiful as  one  of  these  roses. 

Louisa  was  out  of  all  patience  at  the 
coolness  of  this  reply.  You  are  a  story- 
teller, said  she ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
snatched  the  pretty  chaplet  from  Helen's 
hand,  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Helen,  much  grieved  at  her  friend's  be- 
haviour, left  the  room. 

What !  said  Miss  Meadows,  going  in 
a  minute  afterwards,  is  the  ground  on 
which  you  tread  already  "  strewn  with 
roses?"  Ah!  my  love,  they  are  not 
without  thorns,  I  fear,  or  why  those 
tears,  Louisa  ? 

Louisa  refused  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow  to  her  governess,  because 
she  would  take  Helen's  part,  as  she 
called  it ;  but  as  she  was  in  the  midst 
of  roaring  out  an  untrue  account  of  it  to 
her  mother,  the  maid  entered  the  room 
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to  tell  her  that  the  little  Miss  Fidgetts 
were  arrived. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Louisa  dried  her 
eyes,  and  went  to  the  looking-glass ;  but 
seeing  that  her  face  was  quite  red  with 
crying,  she  burst  into  another  flood  of 
tears,  declaring  she  could  not  go  down 
she  looked  such  a  fright.  The  band 
now  struck  up  beneath  her  windows. 

Lord  Gosling  and  Master  Middleton, 
said  the  maid,  again  opening  t)ie  door. 

My  goodness !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vi liars: 
indeed,  Louisa,  all  your  young  friends 
will  be  arrived  before  you  are  down. 

Louisa  was  impatient  to  see  her  com- 
pany, and  therefore  she  suffered  her  cap 
to  be  put  on  ;  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
she  had,  as  she  said,  made  herself  a  per- 
fect fright;  and  what  with  her  showy 
matronly  cap,  and  her  red  crying  face, 
•he  looked  quite  like  an  old  woman. 

N  2 
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By  the  time  she  got  down  stairs, 
Master  Sharp,  ami  the  tail  Miss  Portly, 
Muster  Piper,  and  Miss  Manners,  were 
all  arrived.  Louisa's  sorrows  were  soon 
dissipated  amongst  this  gay  set  of  young 
people  ;  she  could  not  however  forget 
Helen's  behaviour  about  the  lilac  cap ; 
and  whenever  their  eyes  met,  she  cast 
on  her  a  terrific  frown. 

But  she  had  smiles  for  every  one 
else;  particulatly  as  Miss  Stare  exclaim- 
ed upon  her  first  entrance,  "  La !  gra- 
cious me,  what  a  smart  cap  !"  Besides, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  her- 
self more  gaily  dressed  than  almost  any 
of  her  companions;  for  the  Miss  Fid- 
getts  were  all  in  green,  Miss  Manners 
was  in  a  plain  white  muslin,  and  even 
Miss  Portly  herself  did  not  exceed  her. 

To  be  sure  Master  Sharp  ventured  to 
day  he  thought  hers  was  the  ugliest  cap 
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he  ever  saw ;  but  then  Lord  Gosling 
made  answer,  "  Ah,  Tom,  that's  be- 
cause you  are  no  judge."  So  with  all 
manner  of  airs  and  conceit  Louisa  did 
the  honours  to  her  company. 

Where  is  Miss  Meadows?  enquired 
Georgiana  Manners ;  I  have  not  seen 
her  yet. 

Oh  dear  !  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  my  governess  to-day,  said  Louisa  ; 
mamma  has  promised  that  I  shall  not 
set  eyes  on  her :  it  is  to  be  quite  a  holi- 
day. 

A  holiday  too  for  Miss  Meadows, 
I  should  think,  said  Master  Sharp. 

Oh  yes,  saul  Louisa,  riot  understand- 
ing the  satire  conveyed  in  his  words; 
it  is  a  holiday  for  her,  for  mamma  has 
given  her  leave  to  go  where  she  likes, 
and  a  fine  holiday  she  will  make  of  it ; 
ten  to  one  but  she'll  go  visiting  ail  the 
J*  3 
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poor  cottages  within  twenty  miles,  it's 

what  she  seems  most  fond  of. 

I  wish  I  was  with  her,  thought  Helen, 
with  a  sigh,  for  I  long  to  see  my  dear 
parents  once  more. 

Miss  Meadows  is  a  charming  woman, 
resumed  Georgiana,  I  know  her  very 
well. 

Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  no  more  of 
Miss  Meadows,  said  Louisa  affectedly  ; 
don't  let  us  spend  my  birth-day  in  talk- 
ing of  Miss  Meadows. 

Lord  Gosling  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

Come,  let's  away  to  the  meadows, 
said  Master  Sharp;  that  will  be  better 
fun,  and  see  what  we  can  do  there  to 
amuse  ourselves. 

Are  we  all  agreed  ?  said  Louisa  with 
an  affected  smile. 

All,  all,    said  they. 

Come  on  then,  said  Louisa  ;  and  she 
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led  the  way  with  great  impatience  to 
the  adjoining  fields,  which  were  covered 
with  wild  flowers,  and  in  full  beauty. 

Here  they  began  many  rfifl 
games  and  amusements  ;  but  unhappily 
they  could  not  for  some  time  contrive 
to  be  of  one  mind  about  any.  Some 
were  too  fatiguing  for  Louisa ;  others 
too  childish  ;  others  too  dangerous  :  at 
last  Miss  Manners  proposed  that  they 
should  fancy  themselves  village  rustics, 
and  imitate  the  sports  of  May-day. 

Oh  yes,  they  all  exclaimed,  that  will 
be  a  nice  play,  and  Louisa  must  be  our 
queen  of  course. 

Oh  certainly,  she  must  be  queen  of 
*,the  May,  because  it  is  her  birth- day. 

Louisa  was  extremely  elated  at  this  : 
her  vanity  was  much  gratified  at  being 
chosen  queen  by  general  consent. 

Come  said  they  all :  Come,  said  Ma- 
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stt-r  Sharp,  this  will  do;  and  that  little 
amphibious  animal,  half  lady  a^nd  half 
beggar,  will  be  in  her  element. 

Ah,  said  Miss  Manners,  Helen  can 
*hovv  us  any  thing  ;  she  knows  all  about 
it,  and  will  feel  quite  at  home. 

With  great  good  nature  Helen  showed 
them  all  she  knew,  and  assisted  them  as 
pinch  as  possible.  They  all  set  about 
gathering  flowers,  and  under  Helen's 
direction  formed  a  mav-pole/  Louisa 

hunsj  it  with   ribbands;  and   the  bovs 

j 

threw  off  coats  and  waistcoats,  stuck 
•flowers  in  their  hats,  and  could  not  for. 
bear  hopping  round  it,  singing,  "All 
around  the  may-pole,  see  how  we  trot^' 
&c.  Is  that  right,  Miss  Helen  ?  wil.l 
that  o?  said  they,  swinging  their  arms 
about.  Come,  now  for  it : — where  is 
our  queen  ?  Let  us  seat  her  on  her 
throne,  and  pay  homage  to  her. 
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Oh,  but  stay,  Miss  Louisa,  said  the 
Miss  Fidgetts,  the  queen  must  have  a 
chaplet  of  flowers, 

\V  ho  ever  saw  a  queen  in  a  lilac  fan- 
dango like  that  ?  said  Jom  Sharp  point- 
ing to  her  cap. 

Come,  off  it,  off  with  it,  and  we  will 
have  a  crown  of  roses  on  your  head  in 
a  minute,  said  he,  attempting  playfully 
to  take  off  her  cap. 

Oh  my  new  cap!  my  beautiful  cap! 
exclaimed  Louisa:  you'll  spoil  it,  Ma- 
ster Sharp ;  you  shall  not  pull  off  my 
cap. 

Nay,  but  she  must  wear  a  garland  of 
roses  ;  now  in  us  £  not  she%  Helen  ? 

Helen  coloured  ;  and  looking  down, 
made  no  answer. 

Cannot  you  speak,  child  ?  What  are 
you.  afraid  of ,?  continued  Sharp.  Speak  ! 
;  she  vyear  that  gap  ? 
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It  will  not  signify  I  think,  said  Helen 
timidly. 

Oh,  signify;  it  will  signify,  said  they 
all  ;  we'll  not  let  the  little  conceited 
minx  off  in  that  way :  if  she's  so  vain 
that  she  will  not  part  with  that  fine  cap, 
why  let  us  choose  another  queen. 

Louisa  was  all  this  time  swelling  with 
rage.  At  last  she  could  contain  herself 

o 

no  longer,  but  gave  vent  to  her  passion 
in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pray,  Master  Sharp,  said  Miss  Man- 
ners, pray  let  poor  Louisa  alone,  and 
let  us  begin  our  play. 

No,  no,  I  will  have  rny  own  way,  said 
he;  I  am  not  a  loyal  subject  till  my 
queen  pulls  off  her  cap. 

Ah !  what  would  Louisa  have  given 
at  this  moment,  if  she  had  in  the  morn- 
ing put  on  Helen's  chaplet  of  flowers 
instead  of  her  lace  cap!  She  would 
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then  have  beeu  spared  these  mortifying 
speeches. 

You  may  choose  another  queen  if  you 
like  it ;  she  began,  sobbing  violently  as 
she  spoke  ;  you  are  very  ill-natured,  all 
of  you,  and  I  won't  play  with  you,  I 
won't  speak  to  any  of  you  any  more. 

Saying  this,she  walked  away  quickly, 
and  got  out  of  sight  of  her  companions. 
We  must  leave  them  to  laugh  at  her,  or 
to  weep  for  her,  as  suits  them  best,  and 
follow  her  in  her  solitary  walk. 

Is  this  my  birth-day,  said  she  to  her- 
self, that  I  expected  would  prove  the 
happiest  day  of  my  -life  ?  and  is  this 
already  the  second  time  1  have  shed 
tears,  and  felt  quite  miserable  ?  I  am 
not  half  so  happy  as  poor  Helen,  she 
never  cries.  And  yet  I  think  Miss  Mea-~ 
dows  would  say,  it  is  all  my  own  fault. 
Why  was  I  so  proud  and  conceited  as 
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not  to  accept  Heleu's  pretty  present  $ 
She  made  it  on  purpose  to  please  me  ; 
and  I  ought  to  have  worn  it,  if  it  had 
been  ever  so  ugly.  And  then  I  should 
not  have  been  in  a  passion  this  morning^ 
I  should  have  been  ready  dressed  as 
queen  of  the  May,  and  I  should  have 
been  spared  all  their  cruel  mockery. 

Oh,  you  ugly,  tiresome  cap  !  said  she, 
snatching  it  from  her  head,  it  is  you 
that  have  caused  me  all  this  misery. 

And  regardless  of  the  sum  of  money 
it  had  cost  her  mother,  she  threw  it 
hastily  into  a  pool  of  water  that  was 
near  her.  What  a  pity  that  she  should 
spoil  the  just  reflections  she  had  been 
making,  by  this  act  of  senseless  extra- 
vagance !  As  she  looked  round,  she  saw 
Helen  coming  towards  her. 

Ah,  said  she,  Helen,  whom  I  have  so 
lately  injured,  are  you  the  only  one  that 
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comes  to  pity  me? 

Dear  Miss  Villars,  said  the  good- 
natured  Helen,  running  up  to  her,  do 
not  leave  your  friends  in  this  way:  they 
are  very  sorry  they  have  displeased  you; 
they  cannot  play  without  you;  do  come 
back,  and  be  their  queen. 

How  can  I  ?  said  Louisa.  You  know 
I  have  got  no  crown,  and  they  will  not 
let  me  be  queen  without. 

Oh,  but  if  you  like  it,  I  will  make 
you  another  garland.  I  have  got  some 
beautiful  roses,  and  I  can  make  it  in  a 
minute. 

Oh,  you  dear,  good  girl !  said  Louisa, 
kissing  her;  how  kind  it  is  of  you  to  forget 
my  unworthy  behaviour  this  morning ! 

Helen  made  the  garland  very  speedi- 
ly, and  placed  it  on  Louisa's  head,  who 
was  then  proposing  to  return  to  her 
companions,  when  Helen  exclaimed, 

VOL,  II.  O 
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Goodness,  Miss  Vi liars,    here    is   your 
fine  cap  fallen  into  the  water! 

I  know  it,  said  Louisa;  I  threw  it  there 
myself.  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it. 

Dear  Miss  Louisa,  you  cannot  be  in 
earnest !  You  cannot  surely  be  going  to 
leave  that,  which  cost  so  much  money, 
to  be  wasted  and  spoiled  ! 

Come,  said  Louisa,  do  not  let  us  stand 
here  any  longer.  If  you  can  make  any 
use  of  the  cap,  you  are  quite  welcome 
to  it :  only  never  let  me  see  it  again ;  for 
pity's  sake,  said  she,  never  let  me  have 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Helen  thanked  her  a  thousand  times, 
took  the  cap,  dried  it,  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket.  I  shall  find  some  use  for  it  still, 
thought  she. 

When  Louisa  rejoined  her  compa- 
nions, they  all  seemed  disposed  to  ap- 
plaud her  change  of  dress,  as  well  as  her 
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change  of  temper ;  and  they  flattered  her 
again  into  high  andelated  spirits.  Master 
Sharp  in  particular  appeared  willing 
to  make  up  for  his  former  rudeness,  by 
paying  particular  attention  to  Louisa, 
and  by  taking  her  part  upon  every  occa- 
sion. In  short,  they  were  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  sworn  friends. 

How  can  it  have  happened,  said  Tom, 
that  your  mamma  can  have  chosen  such 
an  awkward  little  rustic  for  your  compa- 
nion, dear  Louisa  ? 

Oh,  mamma  did  not  chuse  her :  I 
took  her  in  charity,  said  Louisa. 

Then  in  charity  I  wish  you  would 
send  her  home  again,  for  I'm  sure  she's 
not  a  fit  companion  for  you.  Only  see 
how  awkward  she  looks,  and  how  she 
colours  up  to  her  ears  at  every  word 
that  is  said  to  her !  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  she  will  cut  at  our  ball  ta-night ! 
o  2 
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Oh,  Louisa,  do  let's  quiz  her ;  what 
glorious  fun  it  will  be !  Do  look  at  her  ; 
if  she  is  not  seated  at  her  work  again 
on  your  birth-day  ! 

Pray,  noble  Miss,  said  Master  Sharp, 
going  up  to  her,  what  may  you  be  doing? 

I  am  making  an  apron  for  my  mother, 
said  she,  blushing. 

An  apron  for  my  mother  !  repeated 
Sharp,  drawling,  and  pretending  to  mi- 
mic Helen's  voice;  at  the  same  moment 
snatching  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  tying 
it  on  himself.  An  apron  for  my  mother  ! 
A  fig  for  my  mother,  I  say !  said  he, 
dancing  and  kicking  about  in  the  apron. 
—It  was  a  muslin  apron,  and  Helen  was 
afraid  It  would  be  torn. 

Oh,  pray,  sir,  do  not  tear  it,  said  she ; 
it  will  give  my  mother  great  pleasure, 
because  it  is  my  own  making.  Pray,  sir, 
do  not  tear  it,  said  she  persuasively. 
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The  cruel  boy  cared  not  for  Helen's 
intreaties  ;  but  encouraged  by  the  laugh- 
ter otf  his  companions,  he  continued  his 
foolish  pranks, twisting  the  muslin  apron 
about  him  in  all  directions,  in  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  shawl- dance  at  the 
Opera;  while  Louisa,  laughing  violently, 
exclaimed,  What  a  droll  figure  !  how 
clever  he  is  ! 

Poor  Helen,  whose  fears  for  the  apron 
inspired  her  with  more  than  usual  cou- 
rage, at  length  said,  with  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears.  Indeed,  Master  Sharp, 
you  have  no  right  to  spoil  my  work. 

No  right !  exclaime4  Sharp. 

No  right  /  echoed  Louisa.  Have  not 
I  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  I  please 
with  you,  or  your  muslin  either  ?  You 
have  nothing  but  what  I  give  you. 

Miss  Meadows  gave  me  that  muslin, 
said  Helen. 

03 
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I  will  tell  you  what,  said  Sharp,  You 
are  an  impudent  girl,  and  deserve  to 
have  your  work  spoiled,  and  that  would 
teach  you  not  to  be  impertinent  to  Miss 
Villars,  who  could  send  you  back  to 
your  little  cottage  again  this  instant,  if 
she  chose  it. 

I  should  be  happy  to  go  back  to  my 
cottage  again,  said  Helen,  bursting  into 
tears ;  too  happy  to  go  back  to  my 
dear  parents  once  more. 

Take  her  at  her  word,  take  her  at 
her  word,  said  Sharp ;  turn  her  out, 
turn  her  out,  Louisa,  said  he,  going  be- 
hind Helen,  and  almost  pushing  her  ; 
come,  dear  Louisa,  said  he,  help  me  to 
drive  her  out  of  the  room. 

Helen  looked  up  piteously  in  Louisa's 
face, as  much  as  to  say,  Will  you  do  this? 
But  Louisa,  giddy,  thoughtless  Louisa, 
afraid  of  offending  her  new  friend,,  for- 
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got  all  about  the  cbaplet  of  roses, 
forgot  all  Helen's  sweetness  and  good- 
nature, and  joined  with  her  rude  com- 
panion in  driving  her  completely  out  of 
the  room. 

Cruel  Louisa!  said  Helen,  hiding 
her  face  with  both  her  hands,  I  have  not 
deserved  this  from  you.  But  you  have 
shut  your  door  upon  me, and — I  hope  for 
ever. 

As  she  was  going  up  stairs,  she  met 
Miss  Meadows,  who,  surprised  at  seeing 
Helen  in  tears,  tenderly  enquired  the 
cause. 

Come  in  here,  said  she,  opening  the 
door  of  her  room  ; — come  and  explain 
to  me  the  cause  of  your  affliction ;  I  am 
sure  you  never  weep  without  a  reason. 

As  soon  as  Helen  had  recovered  her* 
self  sufficiently  to  speak,  she  replied,  I 
wish  to  go  home,  ma'am  ;  I  want  to  see 
my  poor  father  and  mother  once  more. 
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But  this  is  not  all,  you  would  not  shed 
tears  on  that  account  ;  you  know  I  pro- 
mised you,  that  if  ever  the  time  came 
that  you  should  wish  to  return  home, 
you  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  But 
you  desire  to  conceal  from  me  the  cause 
of  your  grief — I  will  not  therefore — 

No  indeed,  indeed,  ma'am,  interrupt- 
ed Helen,  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you;  you  have  been  a  kind 
friend  to  me  ;  but — 

But  what,  Helen  ?  why  do  you  hesi- 
tate ?  Perhaps  Miss  Villars  has  been  for- 
getting  herself,  and  has  treated  you 
unworthily  :  If  this  is  the  case,  do  not 
be  afraid  to  tell  me.  She  has  hurt  you 
by  ill  treatment ;  am  not  I  right  ? 

She  has  got  new  friends,  who  are  fit- 
ter to  live  with  her  than  I  am,  said 
Helen,  and  she  does  not  like  me  any 
longer. 

She  takes  more  notice  of  her  visitors 
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to-day  than  of  you,  Helen,  because  they 
are  new  to  her,  and  perhaps  she  likes 
them  better  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not 
jealous  on  that  account? 

Oh,  dear,  no,  ma'am,  indeed  I  am  not 
jealous.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Miss 
Villars  for  all  her  kindness  and  genero- 
sity, which  has  been  much  more  than 
1  could  have  deserved;  but — 

And  are  you  sure,  Helen,  that  you 
wish  to  return  home  for  ever  ? 

Quite  sure,  ma'am. 

Well !  I  must  tell  you  something  be- 
fore you  go,  that  may  perhaps  induce 
you  to  change  your  mind.  I  have  been 
this  morning  to  visit  your  parents. 

How  very  good  you  are,  ma'am  !  said 
Helen,  curtsying.  . 

Alas  !  Helen  !  I  found  them  in  a  sad 
condition.  Your  father  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  hurt  in  his  back,  which  has 
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prevented  him  from  going  to  work  as 
usual  ;  your  poor  mother,  you  know,  is 
always  sickly,  so  that  the  day  for  their 
rent  is  come  round,  and  they  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  it.  Their  landlord 
threatens  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and 
they  must  then  go  to  the  alms-house. 
You  need  not  share  their  misery,  He- 
len ;  you  can  stay  here. 

Is  this  indeed  true  ?  said  Helen.  Are 
my  poor  parents  in  such  distress  ?  Then 
indeed  will  I  go  home  this  instant!  I 
am  sure  I  can  comfort  them. 

Your  mother  told  me,  Helen,  that  it 
was  her  chief  comfort,  to  think  that  her 
child  was  out  of  the  way  of  it  all,  and 
was  enjoying  herself,  and  being  a  lady  ; 
and  they  both  said  they  could  bear  any 
thing  while  you  were  happy. 

Oh,  Miss  Meadows !  Could  I  ever 
enjoy  myself,  while  my  parents  were  in 
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want  and  wretchedness  ?  Oh,  no  !  give 
me  my  poor  stuff  gown,  said  she,  tak- 
ing off  her  muslin  frock  and  pink  slip ; 
give  me  my  old  coarse  stockings,  and 
my  straw  bonnet;  oh,  these  things  are 
too  good  for  me,  who  have  been  living 
like  a  lady,  while  my  parents  were  in 
want ! 

. 

Louisa  was  not  at  all  aware  of  what 
was  passing  between  Helen  and  her 
governess.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut  upon  her  humble  friend,  she  would 
have  felt  ashamed  of  her  behaviour — 
But  her  head  was  filled  with  other  things, 
the  ball  was  soon  to  commence,  and 
she  had  to  dress  for  the  second  time. 
She  had  no  idea,  but  that  Helen  would 
forget  the  quarrel,  as  she  called  it,  quite 
as  soon  as  she  did.  When  the  dance 
began  however,  she  looked  round  in 
vain  for  Helen. 
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It  was  now  to  no  purpose  that  Master 
Sharp  admired  her  dress  or  her  dancing; 
she  be^an  to  fret  that  she  had  behaved 

o 

unpardonably  to  her  rustic  companion, 
the  saviour  of  her  life;  and  the  re- 
proaches of  her  conscience  entirely  pre- 
vented her  taking  any  pleasure  in  the 
amusement  of  the  evening. 

But  when  she  learned  that  Helen 
was  actually  gone,  not  to  return — -her 
rage  and  grief  knew  no  bounds  ;  she 
wept  and  scolded,  and  loudly  accused 
Master  Sharp  of  being  the  cause  of  it 
all ;  her  dear  friend  blamed  her  with 
equal  violence,  and  a  loud  dispute  en- 
sued, which  put  an  end  to  the  dancing, 
and  caused  dismay  to  all  the  company. 

We  had  better  be  off,  I  believe,  said 
the  Miss  Fidgetts.  I  detest  quarrels  of 
all  sorts.  Come,  my  dear,  said  the  el- 
dest, get  your  cloaks,  and  let  us  leave 
them  to  themselves. 
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Miss  Portly  raised  her  eyes  in  silence; 
her  servant  came,  and  she  withdrew. 
Miss  Manners  sincerely  lamented  the 
cruel  affront  that  had  been  put  upon 
Helen,  and  retired  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Lord  Gosling  and  Master  Middleton 
then  went  up  to  Master  Sharp,  and  de- 
claring it  was  their  duty  to  take  the 
lady's  part,  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  him  home.  The  young  party 
having  thus  made  their  exit,  Louisa 
ended  the  day  as  she  had  begun  it,  in 
passionate  tears. 


PART  IV. 

Helen  !  my  child  !  exclaimed  Jona- 
than Holmes  and  his  wife,  as  they  saw 
her  enter  her  father's  cottage,  Helen  in 
her  poor  clothes  again  !  how  is  this  ? 

VOL.  ii.  r 
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What!  is  all  our  comfort  taken  from  us 

at  once  ? 

No!  said  Helen,  embracing  them, 
not  all  your  comfort,  you  have  got  your 
child  still. 

Right,  said  the  father ;  for  this  we 
bless  God,  and  ought  not  to  complain, 
though  she  is  turned  out  of  the  great 
house,  and  stript  of  her  fine  clothes. 

No  such  thing,  dear  father  ;  no,  dear 
mother,  this  is  not  so:  I  heard  of  your 
distress,  that  you  were  both  ill  and  in 
want,  and  I  came  of  my  own  accord  to 
comfort  you. 

My  own  daughter !  said  the  father, 
springing  forward,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
in  his  back,  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
How  can  we  think  ourselves  poor,  while 
we  have  such  a  treasure  in  our  child  ! 

Ah  !  poor  dear  soul,  said  the  mother, 
but  she  does  not  know  what  she's  come 
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back  to  ;  she  little  thinks  the  home  we 
have  got  for  her  now. 

I  do  know  it,  mother,  said  Helen, 
I  know  it  all ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall 
be  happier  any  where  with  you,  than — 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  myself?  Any  home 
is  good  enough  for  me.  Do  not  cry, 
dear  mother  ;  you  are  so  good,  you  will 
soon  find  comfort  wherever  you  are. 

And  here  the  conversation  of  these 
good  people  was  interrupted. 

The  goodness  of  Helen  had  deeply 
interested  Miss  Meadows  in  the  di- 
stresses of  her  family;  and  she  was  sit- 
ting in  her  own  room,  planning  what  she 
could  do  to  be  of  most  use  to  them, 
when  Mrs.  Gruntum,  the  lady's  maid, 
came  into  the  room1  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance. 

I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,  she  began,  for 
my  abruptness,  Miss  Meadows  ;  but 
P  2 
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I'm  come  to  let  you  know, — though  to 
be  sure  for  the  matter  of  that  I  could 
have  told  you  long  ago,  for  I've  had  my 
suspicions  long  enough — 

Miss  Meadows  was  used  to  Mrs. 
Gruntum's  long  speeches  and  marvellous 
stories  ;  she  therefore  sat  quietly,  with 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  waiting  the 
solution  of  her  enigma. 

Only  I  kept  them  to  myself,  because 
when  folks  are  favourites,  every  thing 
they  do,  to  be  sure,  must  be  right ;  and 
one  person  may  steal  a  'orse,  while  ano- 
ther looks  over  a  'edge,  as  the  saying  is. 
So  I  thought  I'd  e'en  let  matters  speak 
for  themselves,  as  they'd  be  sure  to  do  in 
time,  and  you  and  my  young  lady  be 
set  right,  ma'am. 

Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  said 
?>Iiss  Meadows. 

To  be  sure,  if  my  young  lady  had  set 
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her  'eart  upon  an  humble  companion, 
she  need  not  have  gone  quite  so  low  as 
the  cottage  for  one:  who  could  think 
that  any  thing  at  all  genteel  could  be 
made  of  such  people  (glancing  at  her  own 
figure  with  a  look  of  complacency)?  But 
if  people  are  set  up  above  their  betters, 
and  the  scum  of  the  hearth  are  to  'old  up 
their  'eads,  it's  no  wonder  they  forgets 
themselves,  and  comes  to  no  good  at  last. 

Is  it  poor  Helen  then,  to  whom  all 
this  alludes  ?  said  IV1  iss  Meadows,  roused 
to  a  greater  degree  of  curiosity  than  she 
was  before  disposed  to  feel. 

Yes,  ma'am,  that  little  'ussey,  as  my 
young  lady  was  so  taken  with,  forsooth, 
that  nothing  she  did  was  wrong, — she, 
who  was  so  meek,  that  you'd  a  thought 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth,  as  the 
saying  is,— but  she's  no  better  than  an 
arrant  thief,  ma'am, 
p  3 
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A  thief !  echoed  Miss  Meadows  with 
a  look  of  dismay. 

Aye,  you  stare.  Miss,  and  well  you 
may.  The  ungrateful  wretch  !  The 
genteel  dresses  that  my  lady  threw  away 
upon  her,  to  be  sure  ! 

The  smile  that  Miss  Meadows  could 
not  suppress,  was  mingled  in  her  coun- 
tenance with  an  expression  of  concern 
and  curiosity. 

To  what  does  all  this  lead?  With 
your  lady's  conduct  it  is  improper  in 
you  to  interfere ;  but  let  me  know  of 
what  you  have  to  accuse  Helen,  that 
1  may  discover  the  truth. 

To  be  sure,  ma'am  ;  that  is  but  fair. 
Well,  ma'am,  without  further  preamble, 
for  I  'ates  keeping  people  in  suspense, 
and  never  was  counted  a  great  talker, 
only  when  I'm  kagitated,  I  ""ardbj  knows 
what  I  says  first,  and  sometimes  the 
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longest  way  about  is  the  shortest  way 
*ome,  as  the  saying  is. 

Pray,  go  on* 

Yes,  ma'am  :  where  was  I  ? The 

9ats  and  caps  as  that  girl  'ad  of  her  howny 
and  yet — 

Pray,  no  more  reflections.    Proceed. 

Well,  ma'am,  no  sooner  had  I  seen 
the  girl  safe  hojf,  and  glad  enough  I  was 
to  see  her,  like  Cinderella  as  I  used  to 
read  of  in  my  yQuth,  drest  in  all  her 
dirty  rags  as  before,  and  not  made  to 
hape  the  lady  any  longer  ;  and  so  I  be- 
thought me,  I'd  go  into  her  room,  and 
see  what  I  could  see;  for  my  mind  mis- 
gived  me,  ma'am,  that  all  was  not  right: 
and  there  the  thoughtless  little  thing  had 
left  her  pockets  behind  her.  And  sure 
enough,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  'em, 
under  a  'cap  of  rubbish,  there  I  finds 
Miss  Villars's  beautiful,  new  lace  cap, 
twisted  and  screwed  up,  and  all  sure 
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enough  that  we  mightn't  know  it  again. 
The  little  'ypocriticai  wretch! 

Leave  the  pocket  and  its  contents 
with  me,  said  Miss  Meadows  calmly  ; 
and  I  desire  you  will  not  mention  a  word 
of  this  to  your  young  lady.  I  shall  en- 
quire into  the  truth.  I  wish  to  inform 
her  of  it  myself  at  the  most  proper 
time. 

Oh,  la  me  !  certainly,  ma'am  ;  oh  dear 
me,  no,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  tell  it 
to  no  one,  said  Mrs.  Gruntum,  banging 
the  door,  and  hurrying  off  to  tell  it  to 
every  servant  in  the  house. 

Miss  Meadows  sat  silent  and  absorbed 
in  painful  reflection.  Grieved  as  she 
was  to  discover  that  Helen  could  be 
guilty  of  so  wicked  an  action,  yet  the 
fact  seemed  evident.  When  she  recol- 
lected Louisa's  extreme  fondness  for 
the  cap  in  question,  and  that  during  all 
the  time  she  had  possessed  it  she  had 
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been  at  variance  with  Helen,  she  thought 
with  Mrs.  Gruntum,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  it  could  have  been  honestly 
come  by. 

Poor  unhappy  girl !  said  Miss  Mea- 
dows to  herself.  You  are  not  then  the 
guiltless,  the  uncorrupted,  the  virtuous 
being  I  supposed  you  !  Till  now  I  have 
thought  you  the  most  amiable  of  all  I 
knew,  and  amidst  poverty  and  distress 
1  should  have  loved  and  envied  you  still. 
— How  you  have  deceived  me ! 

Miss  Meadows  considered  for  sonic 
time  what  was  the  best  step  to  take  in 
this  affair ;  she  wished,  at  least  for  the 
present,  that  Mrs.  Vi liars  and  her 
daughter  should  be  unacquainted  with 
Helen's  guilt.  She  wisely  judged  it 
best  that  Helen  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  deepest  remorse  for  her  conduct, 
without  ruining  her  character  by  a  pub- 
lie  disclosure  of  her  crime. 
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She  thought  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  write  to  Helen's  mother ;  which 
she  accordingly  did,  telling  her  that 
Helen  was  discovered  to  be  a  dishonest 
girl,  and  recommending  to  her  to  take 
all  possible  pains  to  "  instruct  her  in  the 
wickedness  of  theft."  She  told  her  that 
she  had  been  won  by  Helen's  apparent 
goodness,  and  had  determined  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
family ;  but  upon  the  discovery  of  her 
guilt,  she  should  reserve  her  charity  for 
those  who  were  more  deserving. 

This  letter  was  taken  to  the  cottage 
by  a  messenger,  who  was  desired,  at 
the  same  time,  to  forbid  Helen  return- 
ing to  the  great  house  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

When  the  poor  father  and  mother  re- 
ceived the  letter,  Helen  was  from  home; 
she  was  gone  to  take  some  spinning 
of  her  mother's  to  be  sold.  It  is  vain 
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to  describe  the  anguish  of  this  fond 
and  worthy  couple,  as  they  read  over 
and  over  again  the  line,  "  your  child 
is  a  thief." 

A  thief !  cried  the  poor  man.  Helen, 
oh,  who  would  have  thought  it  would 
ever  come  to  this ! — Wife !  Poor  crea- 
ture, how  she  sobs !  And  well  she  may. 
Why  it  was  but  the  other  day  we 
thought  it  hard  to  be  turned  out  of  doors 
to  live  in  an  alms-house";  oh  !  how 
could  we  think  any  thing  hard,  while 
our  child  was  good  ?  We  ought  not  to 
have  complained  ;  we  are  punished  for 
it. — Our  child  is  a  thief! 

She  is  not,  said  the  wife,  sobbing  vi- 
olently; I'll  lay  my  life  the  child  is  in- 
nocent, and  so  it  will  come  out  sooner 
or  later,  pi  ease  God, 

Helen  came  in  at  this  moment  smil- 
ing and  rosy,  holding  in  her  hand  the 
money  she  had  got  for  her  spinning. 
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There,  said  the  mother,  read  that, 
dear  ;  tell  us  what  it  means,  and  don't 
frighten  yourself,  for  we  don't  suspect 
you. 

Helen,  after  she  had  read  the  letter, 
endeavoured  to  assure  her  afflicted  pa- 
rents of  her  innocence;  but  as  Miss 
Meadows  had  not  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances of  her  accusation,  she  was  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  what  it  meant,  and 
could  give  her  parents  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  She  saw  that  her  friend, 
Miss  Meadows,  had  been  in  some  way 
deceived ;  but  as  she  was  forbidden  to 
visit  the  house,  she  could  have  no  op- 
portunity of  justifying  herself;  and  in 
the  mean  time  her  parents  were  de- 
prived of  the  succour  of  which  they  were 
so  much  in  need.  She  repeated  often 
and  often,  "  I  am  innocent ;"  but  her 
parents  seeing  her  grief,  and  inability 
to  explain  the  history,  knew  not  what 
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to  think,  and  the  little  cottage  was  a 
scene  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  The  day 
on  which  payment  of  the  rent  would  be 
required,  now  approached,  and  the  in- 
habitants prepared  to  take  leave  of  their 
little  cottage. 

The  day  before  they  were  to  quit  it, 
however,  the  thought  occurred  to  Helen 
of  writing  to  Miss  Meadows. 

She  is  very  good,  thought  she ;  she 
has  been  deceived  ;  but  she  will  not,  I 
think,  refuse  to  read  my  letter. 

Accordingly  she  sat  down  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  wrote  the  following 
note  : 

HONOURED  MADAM, 

1  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take  in  writing  to  you  ;  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  my  dear  father  and  mother,  that  I 
am  eager  to  tell  you  I  am  innocent  of 

VOL.  ii.  a 
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what  you  accuse  me  of.  Indeed,  dear 
madam,  I  would  not  tell  you  an  un- 
truth :  some  one  has  deceived  you  ;  but 
if  you  would  be  so  very  good  as  to  see 
and  speak  to  me  for  a  minute,  it  might 
all  be  explained  :  your  letter  has  made 
us  miserable  ;  my  parents  I  fear  sus- 
pect me ;  oh,  madam,  they  have  taught 
me  the  "  wickedness  of  theft :"  do  not, 
pray  do  not,  let  them  suffer  on  my  ac- 
count ;  let  me  explain  to  you,  and  all 
will  be  well. 

I  am,  madam,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

HELEN  HOLMES. 

P.  S.  Am  I  taking  too  great  a  liberty  to 
beg  you  will  be  so  very  good  as  to  re- 
turn  me  a  pocket  which  I  left  at  your 
house?  It  contains  nothing  except  a 
cap,  which  I  value  as  Miss  Villars's 
present,  and  which  I  mean  to  dispose 
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of  (in  case  it  would  procure  a  trifle) 
for  the  relief  of  my  parents. 

Nothing  could  have  given  greater 
pleasure  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Meadows, 
than  did  the  postscript  of  Helen's  letter. 
She  went  directly  to  Louisa,  and  ex- 
plained to  her  the  whole  affair.  She  now 
redoubled  her  exertions  to  repair  the 
wrong  she  had  done. 

She  concluded  that  Helen  did  not  in 
the  least  understand  the  value  of  the 
lace  cap,  which  she  talked  of  selling  for 
a  trifle — she  therefore  determined  to 
dispose  of  it  for  her,  and  to  surprise  her 
with  the  profit;  which  resolution  pre- 
vented her  from  answering  the  note 
till  the  next  day.  Helen  in  the  mean 
time  waited  in  great  anxiety. 

She  does  not  believe  me,  said  she ; 
my  parents  are  deserted,  and  I  must  see 
<*  2 
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them  leave  their  cottage,  where  they 
have  so  long  dwelt  in  peace  and  corn- 
fort. 

She  looked  sorrowfully  as  she  spoke 
at  the  woodbine  which  covered  the 
door  ;  she  gathered  a  bit  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  then  stood  thinking  for 
some  time,  till  a  well  known  voice  dis- 
turbed her  reverie. 

Well,  Helen,  said  her  old  friend  Miss 
Meadows,  smiling  on  her  as  she  spoke, 
when  you  have  quite  pulled  that  flower 
to  pieces,  you  will  listen  to  what  I  am 
come  to  tell  you. 

Helen  burst  into  tears  of  joy,  for  she 
saw  by  her  manner  that  Miss  Meadows 
was  undeceived. 

Forgive  me,  Helen,  said  that  lady 
tenderly,  forgive  my  unjust  suspicions. 

She  then  related  to  her  Mrs.  Gruntum's 
story.  I  have  attended  to  your  request, 
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she  added,  and  have  ventured  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cap  to  the  be*t  of  my  abi- 
lity, and  hope  the  sum  produced  will 
not  disappoint  you. 

She  then  put  into  her  hands  a  purse 
containing  four  guineas,  the  exact  sum 
wanting  to  pay  the  rent.  Helen's  joy 
was  indescribable  ;  she  ran  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  giving  the  purse  to  her  father, 
she  exclaimed,  Here  is  the  money  that 
will  save  you  from  beggary!  and  here  is 
one  who  will  tell  you  I  am  innocent ! 

Miss  Meadows  kindly  explained  the 
affair  again  to  the  father  and  mother, 
bestowing  the  highest  praises  on  Helen, 
which  were  a  greater  balm  to  their  minds 
than  any  thing  she  could  have  given. 

Oh,    ma'am !  one  favour  more,  said 

Helen,  as*   Miss  Meadows  was  leaving 

the  cottage ;  allow  me  to  express  my 

gratitude  to  Miss  Villars ;  it  was  she 

a  3 
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who  gave  me  the  cap,  the  cause  of  all 
this  happiness:  lam  sure  it  will  give 
her  pleasure  to  know  the  good  she  has 
done. 

I  will  ask  her  to  visit  you  to-morrow, 
said  Miss  Meadows. 

The  next  day,  as  Helen  was  stand- 
ing out  at  her  door,  she  saw  Miss  Vil- 
lars  coming  towards  the  cottage.  Helen 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her;  in  the 
eagerness  of  her  joy  and  gratitude  she 
called  her  her  benefactress  :  Come,  said 
she,  come,  and  see  how  happy  you  have 
made  us ! 

Louisa  was  deeply  affected.  She  had 
never  before  considered  the  value  of 
money  ;  she  had  never  before  experi- 
enced the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  doing 
good;  and  an  impression  was  "made  on 
her  mind,  which  time  could  not  efface. 
Fortunately  for  her,  she  possessed  in 
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Miss  Meadows  a  friend.,  eager  to  seize 
every  favourable  opportunity  and  im- 
prove every  moment,  for  the  future  ad- 
vantage of  her  pupil's  character. 

In  the  wild  scheme  of  adopting  He- 
len, and  suddenly  transplanting  a  rustic 
villager  into  the  refined  scenes  of  po- 
lished life,  Miss  Meadows  had  foreseen 
little  stability,  and  less  prospect  of 
happiness ;  but  she  had  forborne  to  dis- 
courage it,  in  the  hope  that  its  very 
failure  might  produce  to  each  party 
benefit.  Upon  the  ill  regulated  tem- 
per of  Louisa  she  trusted  the  gentle 
virtues  of  Helen  would  operate  as  a 
charm;  and  that  the  selfishness  and  va- 
nity she  had  vainly  hoped  by  precept 
to  subdue,  would  gradually  yield  to  the 
influence  which  the  example  of  dis- 
interested, modest  worth  would  silently 
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acquire  over  the  heart :  while  to  the 
humble  Helen,  when  at  last  restored  to 
her  former  mode  of  life,  little  reparation 
would  be  necessary,  if  in  the  daily  con- 
templation of  Louisa's  fretful  ness,  she 
found  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of 
wealth  to  bestow  happiness,  and  was 
taught  to  set  a  just  value  upon  the.bless- 
ings  to  be  obtained  in  her  own  station. 

The  event  justified  her  predictions; 
from  this  time  Louisa  felt  it  her  chief 
pleasure  to  visit  Helen,  and  to  make 
her  happy;  and  her  temper  and  man- 
ners underwent  a  gradual  change.  A 
sincere  friendship,  founded  on  a  mu- 
tual knowledge  of  each  other's  quali- 
ties, grew  up  between  these  young  per- 
sons ;  who,  though  widely  separated  by 
station,  became  daily  more  like  to  each 
other  in  virtue  and  goodness  of  heart. 

When,  some  time  after,  Mrs.  Villars 
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prepared  to  remove  to  her  town-resi- 
dence, the  parting  between  our  heroines 
was  painful  to  each  :  yet  Louisa  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  He- 
len to  accompany  them  ;  while  Helen, 
attached  as  she  was  to  her  young  bene- 
factress, resolved  never  again  to  be 
tempted  to  leave  her  humble  dwelling, 
to  become  a  fine  lady ;  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Miss  Meadows's  observation, 
that  every  one  ivill  be  most  happy,  while 
they  are  contented  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  station  inivhich  Providence  has  placed 
them. 

THE    END. 
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The  following  Work  has  received  the  Sanction  of  the 
Schoolmasters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  is  used  in  that 
Institution  :  12,000  Copies  have  recently  been  sold. 

THE  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  (or  BLUE- 
COAT  SCHOOL)  DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ;  in  which  such 
Words  as  are  pedantical,  vulgar,  indelicate, 
and  obsolete,  are  omitted ;  and  such  only  are 
preserved  as  are  purely  and  simply  English,  or 
are  of  Necessary  Use  and  Universal  Applica- 
tion. By  WILLIAM  FREDERIC  MY- 
LIUS.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A  NEW 
GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  TONGUE,  by 
EDWARD  BALDWIN,  Esq.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Considerable  Improvements.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

N.B.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  shorten  the  time  ne 
cessary  for  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue,  so  that  the  learner  may  acquire  all  the 
genuine  elements  of  our  speech,  with  less  than  one  half 
the  labour  commonly  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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"This  motive  is  certainly  excellent,  and  the  success  of 
the  work  has  been  commensurate  ;  for  we  learn  that  it 
reached  a  Second  Kdition  in  two  months  from  its  first 
publication.  We  have  examined  the  Guide  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, and  the  Dictionary  by  Mr.  M.;  and  as  we  think  the 
former  very  ingenious,  and  the  latter  extremely  useful, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  volume  in 
which  they  are  contained." 

European  Magazine  for  Nov.  1809. 

2. 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASS-BOOK ;  or  READ- 
ING  LESSONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN 
THE  YEAR.  Selected  by  W.  F.  MYLIUS. 

The  Third  Edition,  improved.  Price  5s.  bound. 

'*  This  is  a  very  good  selection  for  children  ;  and  much 
pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  choice  of  such  Tales, 
Subjects  of  Natural  History,  Historical  Anecdotes,  &c.  &c. 
as  are  best  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  young  minds, 
and  unite  sound  instruction  with  innocent  delight." 

Critical  Review  for  Nov.  1809. 

3. 

THE  POETICAL  CLASS-BOOK  ;  or, 
READING  LESSONS  FOR  EVERY 
DAY  IN  THE  YEAR;  Selected  from  the 
most  popular  ENGLISH  POETS,  Ardent 
and  Modern.  By  W.  F.  MYLIUS.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Shakespear.  Price  5s.  bound. 

*«  The  propriety  of  accustoming  young  persons  to  read 
poetry  aloud,  is  generally  acknowledged ;  and  the  present 
selection  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  giving  them  a  taste 
for  this  kind  of  reading,  but  in  teaching  them  to  under- 
stand the  merits  and  to  distinguish  the  manner  of  our 
most  eminent  poetical  authors,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
will  be  enriching  their  memories  with  many  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  passages  contained  in  their  works* 
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We  think  that  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  extracts 
must  increase  the  utility  of  this  work." 

Monthly  Review  for  April  1811. 

"  This  book  may  be  recommended  as  a  judicious  and 
agreeable  selection.  None  of  the  poems  which  are  here 
given  are  frivolous,  or  of  the  cast  of  levity  ,•  but  afford 
some  opportunity  for  exercising  the  judgement  and  power* 
of  reflection.  The  author  seems  altogether  well  qualified 
for  the  undertaking." 

British  Critic  for  Decemler  1810. 

4-. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  Intended  as  Reading 
Lessons  for  the  Younger  Classes.  By  W.  F. 
MYLIUS.  With  Two  Engravings.  Price 
3s.  bound. 

«*  This  volume  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Mylius's 
Poetical  Class-Book ;  and  among  the  variety  of  poems 
and  extracts  which  it  contains,  it  has  the  merit  of  offering 
none  that  can  be  unintelligible  or  uninteresting  to  the 
very  young  readers  for  whom  the  work  is  intended.  The 
compiler  has  shown  as  much  good  sense  as  taste  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and  we  apprehend  that  his  industry 
cannot  fail  of  being  rewarded  by  the  improvement  of 
those  for  whose  service  it  is  exerted." 

Monthly  Review  for  April  1811. 
5. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  GRAMMAR 
of  the  ENGLISH  TONGUE.  In  which 
the  Genius  of  our  Speech  is  especially  attended 
to ;  and  the  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
and  other  Modern  Writers  on  th  Formation 
of  Language,  are  for  the  first  time  incorpo- 
rated. By  WILLIAM  HAZLITT.  Price 
2j.  Qd.  bound. 
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THE    SIX   FOLLOWING  WRITTEN 

BY  EI>WARD  BALDWIN,  ESQ. 

6. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
partly  abridged  from  HAZLITT'S  NEW 

and  'IMPROVED   GRAMMAR  of  the 

ENGLISH  TONGUE.     Price  It. 

**  Mr.  Baldwin's  Grammar  contains  much  in  a  small 
compass.  The  discerning  reader  will  be  convinced  of  it* 
value,  among  other  circumstances,  by  comparing  the  good 
sense  and  clearness  of  the  syntactical  rules  with  the  per- 
plexing jargon  which  is  found  in  some  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind." 

Critical  Review  for  Stptemler  1810. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  complete  Intro- 
ductions to  English  Grammar  that  we  have  seen  ;  and 
although  the  Abridgement  of  Lindley  Murray's  is  very 
useful,  v/e  regard  the  present  as  more  comprehensive." 

Anti-Jacolin  Reviete'Jbf  July  1810. 

7. 

THE  PANTHEON,  or  Ancient  History  of  the 
GODS  of  GREECE  and  ROME,  with  12 
Engravings.  The  Third  Edition.  Price  5s. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  has  before  exercised  his  talents  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  young  people-  very  successfully. 
His  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern,  have  had,  as  they  de- 
serve, an  extensive  circulation;  and  his  History  of  England, 
lor  the  u je  ef  Schools,  was  exceedingly  well  calculated  to 
answer  the  intended  purpose. 

*'  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that  the 
present  work  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  as  well  as 
agreeable  manual,  for  introducing  younger  readers  to  a 
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knowledge  of  Ancient  Mythology,  and  it  seems  in  all  re- 
spects a  proper  book  for  the  use  of  Schools.  It  is  dedicated, 
with  great  propriety,  to  Dr.  Raine,  the  School-master  of 
the  Charter-house,  by  one  of  whose  predecessors  the  book 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tooke's  Pantheon,  a 
book  still  in  use,  but  which  is  in  many  ways  objectionable, 
was  published  about  a  hundred  years  ago.'' 

British  Critic  fur  April  1807. 

8. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Stereotype. 
With  Heads  of  the  Kings.  Price  3s.  Qd.  bound. 
Best  Edition,  5s. 

"  We  much  approved  of  this  author's  Fables,  and  re- 
commended them  accordingly.  This  also  is  a  very  suita- 
ble book  for  children,  and  we  particularly  like  the  short 
characters  of  the  Kings  of  England,  which  introduce  the 
work  itself." 

British  Critic  for  July  1806. 

"  In  this  work  there  is  no  want  either  of  ability  or  in- 
formation; and  the  bias  of  the  writer  is  of  that  sort  with 
which  we  should  least  quarrel,  since  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Subject." 

Monthly  Review  fur  October  180G. 

9. 

HISTORY  of  ROME:  From  the  Building  of 
the  City  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Republic.  With 
Maps  and  Other  Plates.  The  Second  Edition. 
Price  '3s.  6d.  bound.  Best  Edition,  5s, 

"The  plan  of  this  history-is  new,  and  claims  attention. 
Mr.  B.  thinks  that  many  details  and  dates  r.re  wearisome 
to  young  people,  and  therefore  has  taken  for  the  principal 
objects  of  his  attention  the  most  remarkabk  examples  of 
Roman  virtue,  such  as  the  generosity  of  Camillus,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Decii,  the  disinterestedness  of  Fabricius, 
the  continence  of  Scipio,  &c.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
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interesting  a»  well  as  useful  to  young  readers,  since  it  tends 
to  inspire  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and  presents 
^history  to  the  imagination  under  its  most  alluring  and 
fascinating  colours." 

Monthly  Review  for  October  1810. 

10. 
(In  tie  Press.) 

HISTORY  of  GREECE:  From  the  Earliest 
Records  of  that  Country  to  the  Time  in  which 
it  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  Province.  With 
Maps  and  other  Plates.  Price  3s.  6d.  bound. 

11. 

FABLES  ANCIENT  and  MODERN,  in  two 
volumes,  12mo.  with  73  Engravings,  price 
10s-. ;  or  in  one  volume,  neatly  bound,  45. 

N.  B.  A  Cheap  Edition  of  this  Work  is  just  pub- 
lished, price  2s.  for  universal  accommodation. 

Also  the  same  Work  in  French,  price  4j. ;  which 
from  its  easy  and  natural  style,  is  peculiarly 
eligible  as  a  First  Book  in  the  stud/  of  that 
Language. 

The  Fables  here  presented  to  the  Public  are  Little 
Stories,  instead  of  being  conpressed  in  five  or  six  lines 
each,  like  those  of  the  Greek  yEsop.  The  learner  is  in- 
teres'ed  in  the  fate  of  the  personages/  whether  human  or 
brute;  and  the  language  is  familiar,  such  as  an  affectionate 
parent  would  employ  to  a  child,  without  meanness.  fc!o 
kading  object  is  introduced  abruptly,  but  each  has  an 
appropriate  and  distinct  explanation  ;  and  the  youthful 
mind,  under  the  semblance  of  amusement,  is  insensibly 
initiated  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Natural  History,  Ancient 
Mythology,  and  the  Knowledge  of  Life. 

"  These  Fables  are  better  calculated  to  excite  theatten- 
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tion  of  children,  to  amuse  and  instruct  them,  than  any 
we  have  ever  perused.  We  recommend  them  without 
reserve." 

British  Critic  for  Nov.  1804. 

"  They  are  unquestionably  written  on  a  much  better 
plan  for  making  an  impression  on,  and  conveying  instruc- 
tion to,  those  for  whose  use  they  are  designed,  than  any 
other  Fables  which  have  fallen  under  our  cognizance." 

Anti-Jacobin  Review  andMug.forDeceml-er  1805. 


12. 

TALES  from  SHAKESPEAR,  with  20 
Engravings,  for  Young  Persons;  or  hot-pressed, 
with  a  beautiful  Head  of  Shakespear,  for  the 
Library.  By  CHARLES  LAMB.  The  Second 
Edition,  2  vols.  10j. 

"  We  have  compared  these  little  volumes  with  the 
numerous  systems  which  have  been  devised  for  riveting 
attention  at  an  early  age,  and  conquering  the  distaste  for 
knowledge  and  learning  which  so  frequently  oppose* 
itself  to  the  instructor  of  children  ;  and  we  do  not  scruple 
to  say,  that  unless  perhaps  we  except  Robinson  Crusoe, 
they  claim  the  very  first  place,  and  stand  unique  without 
rival  or  competitor." 

Critical  Review  for  May  1807. 

N.B.  A  Selection  of  Four  from. these  Twenty 
Tales  is  published,  in  18mo.  with  Numerous 
Engravings,  price  %s+  6d.  « 

13. 

ADVENTURES  of  ULYSSES,   with   a  su- 
perb Frontispiece,  and  Title-page.  By  the  same. 
Price  4*.  (5J. 
"  Books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  juvenile  race,  have 
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to  a  certain  degree  a  claim  to  our  indulgence ;  but  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  present  work  are  such  as  not 
to  stand  in  need  of  these  allowances,  and  display  no 
common  portion  of  art  and  ingenuity." 

European  Magazine  for  Nov.  1808. 

MRS.  LEICESTER'S  SCHOOL;  or  The 
History  of  Several  Young  Ladies,  related  by 
themselves.  The  Third  Edition.  With  a  beau- 
tiful Frontispiece.  Price  3j.  6d. 

"  With  much  satisfaction  do  we  express  our  unqualified 
praise  of  these  elegant  and  most  instructive  Tales:  they 
are  delightfully  simple,  and  exquisitely  told.  The  child 
or  parent  who  reads  the  little  history  of  Elizabeth  Viliiers, 
will,  in  spite  of  any  resolution  to  the  contrary,  be  touched 
to  the  heart,  if  not  melted  into  tears.  Morose  and  crab- 
bed censors  as  we  are  represented  to  be,  we  closed  the 
volume,  wishing  there  had  been  another,  and  lamenting 
that  we  had  got  to  the  end." 

Critical  Review  for  December  1808. 

15. 
(Out  of  Print,   but  the  best  Pieces  inserted  in 

"  Mylius's  First  Book  of  Potiry"} 
POETRY  for  CHILDREN,  Enthely  Original, 
Bythe  AUTHOR  of  MRS.  LEICESTER'SSCHOOL. 
In  two  vols.  18mo.  ornamented  with  two  beau- 
tiful Frontispieces.  Price  I*.  ()d.  each,  half- 
bound  and  lettered. 

"  Nothing  can  be  either  more  natural  or  more  engag- 
ing than  the  subjects  of  these  little  Poems  ;  and  they  wu1! 
teach  children  to  be  happy  by  making  them  reflect  on 
their  own  comforts,  and  by  exciting  them  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  impossible  even  for  adult 
readers  to  be  uninterested  by  the  touching  juvenile  traits 
and  anecdotes  which  these  volumes  contain.  They 
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appear  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  author  whose 
Juvenile  Tales,  under  the  title  of  Mrs.  Leicester's  School, 
obtained  so  h-.rge  a  portion  of  the  approbation  of  the 
public."  '  Monthly  Review f,r  Jan.  18 IK 

16. 

STORIES  OF  OLD  DANIEL,  or  TALES 
of  WONDER  AND  DELIGHT.  Containing 
Narratives  of  Foreign  Countries  and  Manners, 
and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  History  in  General. 
With  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.  The  Third 
Edition.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

*#*  A  Smaller  Edition  of  this  Work  is  on  sale, 
price  2j.  6d. 

17. 
ROSARA'S  CHAIN:  or,  THE  CHOICE  OF  LIFE  ; 

a  POEM.     By  ALICIA  LEFANU, 

Niece  to  the  Right  Hon.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

With   Five   Elegant  Engravings,    designed  by 

H.  CORBOULD,  and  executed  by  HOPWOOD. 

Price  5$. 

"The  author  ' of  this  poem  has  interwoven  in  her 
wreath  many  a  pleasing  floweret.  The  plan  of  the  work 
exhibits  a  royal  youth  in  pursuit  of  a  bride,  in  search 
of  whom  he  wanders  through  Fairy  Land.  He  visita 
successively  the  Bowers  of  Youth,  the  Abodes  of 
Loquacity^  the  Halls  of  Avarice,  the  Palace  of  Vanity, 
the  Kingdom  of  Song,  and  the  Seat  of  Eternal  Uninter- 
mitted  Industry.  His  last  adventure  leads  him  to  the 
Mansion  of  Sculpture,  where,  through  the  arts  of  the 
fair  possessor,  he  is  transformed  to  a  stone.  In  this  piti- 
able state  he  is  found  by  the  object  of  his  earliest 
partiality,  who  restores  to  him  the  power  of  speech  and 
motion,  and  they  are  united.  The  book  is  altogether  a 
very  pleasing  performance,  and  does  credit  to  Miss 
Lcfanu's  taste  and  imagination." 

Ciii'ical  Review  for  January  18]  SA 
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18. 

DRAMAS  for  CHILDREN,  Imitated  from 
the  French  of  L.  F.  JAUFFRET,  Author 
of  the  Travels  of  Rolando,  The  Little 
Hermitage,  Visit  to  the  Menagerie,  &c.  &c. ; 
with  a  Frontispiece.  Price  3s.  half-bound. 

•  19. 

JLlFEofLADY  JANE  GREY,  by  THEO- 
PHILUS  MARCLIFFE.  With  a  Portrait. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

20. 

Mrs.  FENWICK'S  LESSONS   for  CHILD- 
REN, or  Rudiments  of  Good  Manners,  Mo- 
rals,  and  Humanity ;    in  Four    Parts,    with 
numerous  Engravings.    A  New  Edition.  The 
Four  Parts  bound   together  2s.  6d.  or   each 
Part  separately  (strongly  stitched),  6d.  each. 
This  work  is  intended  as   a  sequel  to  the  celebrated 
Lessons   of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  will  be  found  preciiely 
adapted  to  the  progress  the  understanding  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  made  during  the  perusal  of  those  well- 
known  productions.     The  stories  it  contains,  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words  RUDIMENTS  OF  GOOD  MAN- 
NERS,   MORALS,    AND   HUMANITY.      The  subjects  and 
incidents  will  he  found  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a 
useful  curiosity,  and  to    seize   upon  the  affections  of  a 
child.     Spellings  extracted  from  the  Lessons,    are  intro- 
duced iu  the  present  c-dicion,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  learner  by  easy  steps  to  the  subsequent  daily  use  of 
MYLIUS'S  SCHOOL   DICTIONARY,  in  which  ail  the  most 
ordinary   and  genuine  words  of  our  language  are  pre- 
served, while  such  as  are  of  rare  use  and   untrequent  ap- 
plication,  are  omitted.     In  this  edition  also,  the  work  is 
rendered  a  proper  Class  Book  for  very  young  pupils,  by- 
being  divided  into  short  distinct  Sections,  each  exhibiting 
completeness  in  itself,   whether  its  character  be^  that  of  a 
precept,  description,   or  narrative ;   and  it  is  presumed 
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that  its  readers  will  not  be  inclined  to  lay  it  aside  when 

the  JLesson  is  finished. 

21. 

RAYS  from  the  RAINBOW :  being  an  Easy 
Method  for  perfecting  Children  in  the  FIRST 
PRINCIPLES  of  GRAMMAR,  without 
Trouble  to  the  Instructor.  By  MRS.  FEN- 
WICK.  The  Second  Edition.  Price  Is. 
plain,  or  3s.  coloured. 

Ce  jiest  qite  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 

It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult. 

22. 

(Just  Published.) 

THE  PARENT'S  OFFERING;  or,  TALES 
FOR  CHILDREN.  Vols.  I  and  II.  In- 
tended  as  a  Companion  to  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Parent's  Assistant.  Vol.  I.  contains  The  Kind 
Tutor,  The  Bet  Won,  The  Travelling  Beggars, 
and  The  Widower  Remarried.  Vol.11,  contains 
William  and  Susan,  The  Unknown  Friend,  and 
The  Villager  Metamorphosed.  By  MRS. 
CAROLINE  BARNARD.  Each  Volume 
is  decorated  with  a  Frontispiece.  Price  C2s.  6d. 
per  volume,  half-bound. 

Presents  for  Tenth  of  both  Sexes,  from  Ten  Tears  of 
Age  and  upwards. 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST,  or  a  ROUGH 
OUTSIDE  with  a  GENTLE  HEART  ;  a  POEM  : 
ornamented  with  8  Superior  Engravings ;  and 
BEAUTY'S  Song,  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  Whi- 
taker.  5s.  6d.  coloured,  or  3s.  6d.  plain. 
*#*  This  Work  is  bound  in  a  way  to  lay  conveniently 

open  on  a  Music  Desk. 
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PRINCE  DORUS,  or  Flattery  put  out  of  Coun- 
tenance ;  a  POEM  :  with  9  elegant  Engravings. 
2s.  6d.  coloured,  or  Is.  6d.  plain. 
%*  This  Work,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  maybe  con- 
sidered as  a  well-adapted  introductory  Step  to  a  higher 
range  of  Poetry. 

Presents  for  Touth  of  both  Sexes,  under  Ttn  Tears  of 
4ge.     Is.  plain,  Is.  6d.  coloured. 


1.  King  &  Queen  of  Hearts. 

2.  Little  Woman  and  Pedlar. 

3.  Gaffer  Gray. 

4.  Tom  and  Cat. 

5.  Monsieur  Tonson. 


6.  MounseerNongtongpaw. 

7.  The  Three  Wishes.    By 

the  Author  of  the  Pea- 
cock  at  Home. 


ONE  SHILLING  BOOKS. 

1.  Outlines  of  English  History,  abridged  from  Baldwin's 

History  of  England,  with  Four  Heads,  in  copper- 
plate. 

2.  The  Looking- Glass :  A  True  History  of  the  Early 

Years  of  an  Artist. 

3.  Colonel  Jack:    The  History  of  a  Boy  who   never 

went  to  School.  By  the  Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

N.B.  A  large  Assortment  of  Maps,  Dissections, 
and  Games  are  constantly  on  8eJe.  Also 
Stationery  in  all  its  branches. 

***  Books    bound  neatly  or   elegantly,  to   any 

Pattern,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
tit  Full  allowance  to  Schools. 

Piwied  by  Kichvrd  Taylor  «/i*  Co.,  Shoe-Law,  London. 


